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Preface 


The first draft of this study, outlining the identifica- 
tions of place glyphs for various sites, was written 
and circulated among several of our colleagues in 
1986. An oral version was also presented at the 
November 1989 meetings of the American Society 
for Ethnohistory. The scope of the present work is 
larger than these earlier versions, however, includ- 
ing many more examples of place glyphs and draw- 
ing on more diverse sets of evidence. The evolu- 
tion of this work was constantly fueled by rapid 
developments in Maya epigraphy, for as each draft 
neared completion, new findings compelled fur- 
ther revision. 

We are greatly indebted to the many friends 
and colleagues who contributed their time and 
encouragement during the gestation of this work. 
Ian Graham showed his customary generosity 
with his fine drawings produced under the aus- 
pices of the Corpus of Maya Hieroglyphic Inscrip- 


tions at the Peabody Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Victoria Bricker, Michael Coe, Nikolai 
Grube, Linda Schele, Karl Taube, Elizabeth 
Boone, and an anonymous reviewer provided sev- 
eral suggestions that were both helpful and 
greatly appreciated; they strongly urged us to pub- 
lish our results as quickly as possible. Although 
unavoidable delays occurred, we have attempted 
to follow their advice. However, as our findings 
have already filtered into the epigraphic commu- 
nity and even further afield without a correspond- 
ing publication, some confusion regarding proper 
citation has resulted (e.g., Marhenke 1989: 59). 
We apologize for misunderstandings that were 
due to the publishing delay. Here we finally offer 
the place name evidence in a readily accessible, 
complete form, which we hope will provide a 
good resource for future study and debate in the 


field. 


Introduction 


Despite the progress of the past twenty years in 
bringing to light the historical contents of Maya 
inscriptions, much remains to be done. Among 
many other little-known subjects, that of Maya 
geography is only vaguely understood, notwith- 
standing Heinrich Berlin’s (1958) identification of 
“Emblem Glyphs” for sites. Since Berlin’s work, 
scholars have used Emblem Glyphs specifically to 
address questions of Maya political geography. 
Joyce Marcus’ (1976) Dumbarton Oaks volume 
Emblem and State in the Classic Maya Lowlands 
broke new ground in this area, and the recent 
publication of the School of American Research 
Seminar on Classic political history (Culbert 
1991) demonstrates a continuing interest in an- 
cient Maya geopolitics. The limitation such schol- 
ars faced, however, was one of inadequate data. 
Unable to go beyond the study of Emblem 
Glyphs, now recognized as general references to 
political units (Mathews 1991), these studies 
could not discuss the actual features of the ancient 
Maya landscape. Therefore, although most efforts 
in Maya decipherment have focused on the 
“when” and “who” of historical and ritual events, 
we hope in this monograph to shed light on the 
previously murky question of “where.” 

We suggest that specific place names do exist in 
Maya inscriptions and that by identifying them 
we may shed considerable light on both old and 
new questions about the Maya. Precise place 
names bring the study of the ancient landscape 
into a much sharper focus. No longer must broad 
political divisions (Mathews 1985) substitute for 
actual geographic locations and features in our 
study of the ancient Maya. By studying place 
names, several important issues can be addressed 
by future research. For example, the potential ex- 


ists to document the shifting borders of Maya 
polities, as named sites are absorbed into, or re- 
leased from, the dominions of larger centers. The 
terminology used for the ancient place names we 
identify—often centered on such terms as wits, 
“hill,” or ha’, “water”—may reveal certain as- 
pects of how the Maya viewed the natural land- 
scape and their relationship to it. Similar issues 
have arisen in the study of place names in other 
areas of Mesoamerica (Pohl and Byland 1990). 
Even so, many of the place names we identify in 
the inscriptions cannot be linked precisely to 
known sites; hopefully, further fieldwork will 
someday remedy this problem. 

Beyond the important questions of political in- 
teraction, hierarchy, and so on, place glyphs can 
also be identified in numerous ritual contexts. Hi- 
eroglyphic names of parts of sites or even of indi- 
vidual structures reveal the locations of rituals, 
and these can sometimes be integrated with physi- 
cal remains in the archaeological record. Even 
more interesting, perhaps, are the place names we 
associate with Maya supernaturals. This mythical 
landscape, attested in inscriptions and painted ce- 
ramics, appears to be as complex and varied as 
the places associated with historical people and 
events. 

In this initial stage of research, however, we 
concentrate our discussion on how place names 
are identified and what glyphs can be associated 
with specific locales. In proposing a new category 
of glyphs, we necessarily delve into detailed dis- 
cussion of particular hieroglyphs and the evi- 
dences for their various readings. Nonetheless, 
we trust that because of the broader implications 
involved, our audience will not be limited to spe- 
cialists in Maya decipherment. 


CHAPTER 1 


Identifying Place Names in Maya Inscriptions 


Our study is not the first to address the nature of 
locational references in Maya hieroglyphic writ- 
ing. Since the last century, for instance, pages 
65b-—69b of the Dresden Codex (Fig. 1a—e) have 
been recognized as discussing thirteen places asso- 
ciated with the Maya rain god, Chaak (Thomas 
1888; Barthel 1953; Mathews and Justeson 1984). 
Here and in other isolated passages of the 
Dresden Codex, Chaak sits on a hieroglyph or 
iconographic symbol referring to a specific place 
or environment. In the captions above these small 
scenes, the second glyph consistently corresponds 
to these locations and takes a locative preposition 
prefix (for fi or ta, “in, at, on”). For example, on 
page 65b (Fig. 1d) one frame shows Chaak seated 
on a sky band, while another pictures the deity 
atop the head of an old man (Fig. te). The cap- 
tions above read, respectively, “Chaak (is) in the 
sky” and “Chaak (is) on the hill,” with additional 
glyphs probably specifying offerings for these oc- 
casions (Kelley 1976: 109). These passages in the 
Dresden Codex illustrate a merging of text and 
image that is extremely common in Maya refer- 
ences to place; as we shall show later, this pattern 
has clear antecedents in the monuments of the 
Classic period. 

However, the study of place references in Clas- 
sic inscriptions has until now been limited to the 
analysis of “Emblem Glyphs” (Fig. 2), first identi- 
fied by Heinrich Berlin (1958: 111) as glyphs refer- 
ring in some unknown manner to specific dynas- 
ties, tutelary deities, or names of specific sites. 
Opting for the last of these interpretations, David 
Kelley (1976: 215) stated that, “On a priori 
grounds, there ought to be place names in the 


inscriptions, the Emblem Glyphs function as if 
they were place names, and there is no other 
known body of glyphs which could furnish place 
names; hence I regard the Emblem Glyphs as 
place names.” Yet Kelley is only partly correct. 
We believe that Emblem Glyphs refer to political 
units that could incorporate several named sites. 
In this chapter, we will discuss the existence of a 
largely separate category of glyphs that refers 
more specifically to the names of sites, much in 
the same manner as the toponymic glyphs long 
known from Central Mexico and Oaxaca (Pena- 
fiel 1885; Caso 1949). 


New Understandings of Emblem Glyphs 


The study of locational references in Maya his- 
torical texts has continued apace in the years 
since Berlin’s important recognition of Emblem 
Glyphs (or Emblems, as we shall occasionally 
call them). Although Berlin avoided assigning a 
precise function to Emblems, assuming that they 
might in some way refer to ruling dynasties, tute- 
lary deities, or actual site names, other scholars 
have offered more specific interpretations. Joyce 
Marcus (1976: 11) stressed one part of Berlin’s 
that Emblem Glyphs 
served principally as geographic references, or 
place names. Peter Mathews and John Justeson 
(1984) later clarified the meaning and composi- 
tion of Emblem Glyphs, showing that they func- 
tioned primarily as titles of rulers having some 


interpretation, arguing 


geographic association (see also Mathews 1991). 
Emblems usually comprise three elements, in- 
cluding a variable “main sign” that Berlin recog- 
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Fig. 1 Pages 65b to 69b of the Dresden Codex (after 
Villacorta and Villacorta 1930: 140, 142, 144, 146, 
148). 
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Fig. 2 Emblem Glyphs 


(a) Tikal Emblem Glyph, Tikal Stela 22: A8 (after 
Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 33) 

(b) Seibal Emblem Glyph, Seibal Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1: 6 (after unpublished drawing by Ian 
Graham) 


nized as specific to certain sites. In addition to this 
variable element, which Mathews and Justeson 
(1984: 216) interpret as signifying “the political 
unit over which one site held dominion,” a basic 
component of Emblem Glyphs is the honorific ti- 
tle ahaw, “lord,” renderable in several ways and 
always read after the variable main sign. The so- 
called water group sign comes first (actually repre- 
senting sacrificial blood), although it can be ab- 
sent, particularly in inscriptions of the Early Clas- 
sic period. Mathews (1991) notes that the presence 
or absence of this prefix does not appear to alter 
radically the meaning of Emblems, but we caution 
that the question of meaning must be based upon a 
precise phonetic reading for the sign, which 
Mathews does not discuss. The prefix seems to 
read K’U, “god,” or K’UL, “divine, holy” (or the 
Cholan cognates CH’U or CH’ UL; Barthel 1968; 
Ringle 1988). At Chichen Itza and Uxmal, “Em- 
blem Glyphs” (Kelley 1976: fig. 72; Kowalski 







(c) ch’ul ahaw from Chichen Itza, Temple of the Initial 
Series: H2-I2 (after Krochok 1989: fig. 1) 

(d) Chichen Itza, Temple of the One Lintel: E1 (after 
Krochok 1989: fig. 2). 


1986) are in fact composed of only these two ele- 
ments, k’ul ahaw, without the variable main sign 
(Fig. 2c; see Fig. 3 for the location of sites men- 
tioned in text). We believe that this is simply a title 
for principal lords, and one that exists today 
among the Tzotzil Maya, ch’ul ’ojow, “holy lord” 
(Guiteras-Holmes 1961: 262; orthography in the 
original). 

The understanding of Emblem Glyphs has been 
refined by one of the authors (D. Stuart 1985b), 
who has shown that the variable element of the 
Emblem from Yaxha (Figs. 4a—b), first identified 
by Justeson (1975), is read YAX-a, or Yaxha’, a 
term that today refers to the large lake near the 
archaeological site of the same name. This single 
example reveals that the variable main signs of 
Emblem Glyphs can indeed refer to places rather 
than to ruling families or tutelary deities. Accord- 
ingly, in its most common form the Yaxha Em- 
blem is very likely to be read Yaxha’ Ahaw, 
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Fig. 3 Map showing sites mentioned in the text. 





Fig. 4 Yaxha Emblem glyph 


(a) Yaxha’ ahaw, on Naranjo Stela 23: F2o (after 
CMHI 2: 60) 


“Yaxha lord” (Fig. 4a). When the “water group” 
prefix is present, the full reading becomes K’ul 
Yaxha’ Ahaw, “divine Yaxha lord,” most proba- 
bly the exclusive title of the ruler (Fig. 4b). 

Despite this new phonetic reading of Emblem 
Glyphs, many questions remain unanswered. 
Why, for example, is one Emblem shared by 
Tikal and Dos Pilas, sites far distant from each 
other? And why do rulers of Yaxchilan and 
Palenque often use two distinct Emblem Glyphs 
with their names? It would seem that some Em- 
blem Glyph main signs, although geographically 
variable, do not refer to specific sites—this pat- 
tern was, after all, one impetus for Mathews’ and 
Justeson’s proposal that Emblem Glyphs might 
allude to larger territories. In our opinion, the 
ambiguity is the result of insufficient decipher- 
ment, inasmuch as we have yet to understand the 
precise function of all Emblem Glyph main signs. 
Even the Yaxha’ decipherment of the Yaxha Em- 
blem Glyph still fails to elucidate the geographical 
scope of its reference. The name Yaxha might 
specify the lake area, as it does today, or conceiv- 
ably an even larger territory. 

Nonetheless, the authors of this essay are in 
substantial agreement with Mathews and Justeson 
concerning the role of Emblem Glyphs as refer- 
ences to large political units. Even so, recent stud- 
ies have left open one key question: if at least 
some Emblem Glyph main signs refer to polities 
(1.e., to the units over which Classic period rulers 
exercised real or imagined dominion), do other 
hieroglyphs refer to geographically specific places 


(b) K’ul Yaxha’ Ahaw, from Yaxha Stela 6 (after 
Maler 1908a: pl. 17). 


within those polities? Where, in other words, are 
the place glyphs in Maya inscriptions? In the fol- 
lowing section, we posit a category of glyphs that 
is related to but largely distinct from Emblem 
Glyphs. These signs apparently name specific 
sites and are comparable to the place glyphs long 
known from Central Mexican and other Meso- 
american cultures. 


The Place Name “Formula” 


The most basic hieroglyphic sentences are usu- 
ally divided into two parts, a verb and a subject. 
In the monumental inscriptions, the subject often 
takes the form of an individual’s name along with 
a string of titles and epithets. Emblem Glyphs 
simply represent a title (“the holy [or divine] lord 
of .. .”) that is usually placed after a noble’s per- 
sonal name. Such sentences may relate a historical 
or mythic event, and at times a second sentence 
may follow directly after the name and whatever 
titles accompany it. We propose that the function 
of this appended sentence or phrase is to specify 
the location of the event described in the preced- 
ing glyphs. In Figure 5 we illustrate a typical ex- 
ample of such an appended locative sentence (indi- 
cated by the arrow), after a longer passage that 
notes a Period Ending rite by Ruler 4 of Dos Pilas 
(Houston and Mathews 1985). 

The internal structure of the appended sentence 
is illustrated in Figure 6. Although examples of 
the sequence show some variation in form, most 
have three parts in common. The first glyph is 





Fig. 5 Place name in sentence, recorded on Aguateca 
Stela 1: D1—Dio (I. Graham 1967: fig. 3). 





Fig. 6 The place name “formula.” 


traditionally known as the “Anterior Date Indica- 
tor” (or ADI, after Thompson 1950: 163). The 
ADI often occurs in connection with calendrical 
phrases such as Distance Numbers, where it is 
tied to the earlier of two joined dates. David Stu- 
art (1990) has presented evidence that the ADI 
and its counterpart, the “Posterior Date Indica- 
tor,” both record the Cholan verb root ut, “to 
happen, come to pass.” Specifically, the ADI 
glyph consists of three syllables u-ti-ya for the 
completive verb ut-i, “it happened.” When associ- 
ated with Distance Numbers, dates function as 
the subjects of this verb. In the case of our ap- 
pended expression the ut-i seems to function in a 
purely noncalendrical context. We should note 
that the form of the u-ti-ya compound seems to 
vary considerably, especially with the common 
replacement of the “muluc” sign (shown in Fig. 
6) by the so-called xoc fish head. Both signs are 
functionally identical as phonetic u (Stuart 1990). 

The second element of this “formula” is vari- 
able. In the examples under consideration, the 
glyphs that follow ut-i vary according to the sites 
where they occur. This pattern is just as consis- 
tent as the distribution noticed by Berlin in regard 
to Emblem Glyphs and by Stephen Houston 
(1986) for their functionally similar counterparts. 
We suggest that these variable glyphs specify loca- 
tions. Moreover, several of these glyphs can be 
read phonetically, thus confirming their function 
as place names. 

The locational function of the formula is par- 
ticularly clear on the tablet of Temple 14 at 
Palenque, Mexico. Here, at the end of a short 
passage inscribed near two figures, the ut-i glyph 
precedes the glyph for “north,” perhaps read pho- 


Fig. 7 Xaman and Yaxha’ as place names 


(a) Temple 14, Palenque: F4—G4, with xaman spelling 
(after Schele 1988: fig. 10.4) 


netically as xaman (Fig. 7a; Closs 1988). We inter- 
pret this as a clear indication that the mythologi- 
cal action described and presumably depicted in 
the scene of the tablet “happened in the north.” 

In another example, on Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 2, east, at D6b (Fig. 7b), the variable 
element after ut-i is spelled YAX-a for Yaxha’, 
“green water” or “clear water.” We have already 
seen this place name in connection with the actual 
site of Yaxha, but in this example it is possibly a 
reference to another place or body of water, such 
as nearby Lake Petexbatun. The larger context of 
this location reference is not well understood, but 
“Yaxha” may have been the scene of some war- 
related event described in the sentence preceding 
the ut-i verb. 


' Floyd Lounsbury’s (1974) mahk’ina reading has gained vir- 
tually complete acceptance in epigraphic circles, although we 
feel it now should be discarded in favor of the value k’inich. 
This honorific title, meaning “sun-eyed” or “sun-faced,” is 
strongly suggested by several lines of evidence. In analyzing 
many of the graphic variants of this title, we find that they can 
be grouped into three principal forms: (a) the “affix” form 
that is, perhaps, most common; (b) the “head variant” repre- 
senting the solar deity, with the affix form often attached to 
its backside; and (c) the so-called west glyph (Mathews 
n.d.a.), where the chi hand is combined in various ways with 
K’IN and ni. On occasion these forms may be combined to 
spell the title in question. 

Lounsbury arrived at the mahk’ina value solely on the basis 
of the affix form. Looking at examples from the Late Classic 





(b) Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 2: D6, east, with 
Yaxha’ spelling (after unpublished drawing by 
Ian Graham). 


A third example of the ut-i formula (Figs. 8a—c) 
requires more detailed explanation. Twice in the 
inscriptions of Aguateca, ut-i precedes a glyph 
that doubtless served as the place name for the 
site (Fig. 8c). This glyph consists of the so-called 
mahk’ina prefix (Lounsbury 1974), which we be- 
lieve should always be read k’inich, “sun-faced,” 
followed by the logograph for wits, “hill, moun- 
tain” (Stuart 1987b).' The wits sign at Aguateca 
differs from other examples by the distinctive 
cleft at its top. The site’s natural setting may ex- 
plain the form of this glyph. Aguateca lies on the 
summit of an escarpment facing east, from which 
it receives the full morning sun across the 
swamps below. A natural fissure with a maxi- 
mum depth of 50 m runs through the center of 


inscriptions (particularly those of Palenque, where Lounsbury 
concentrated his work), we can see how he arrived at this 
reading. The ma sign (T74) is usually present before the 
grouping of K’IN and na, where the latter “flanks” the K’IN. 
Lounsbury based his reading on the use of mah as an honorific 
term used in highland languages and Chol, and q’inom, “rich,” 
and its cognate forms in Quiche, Cakchiquel, and Mam. Re- 
cently, Lyle Campbell (n.d.) has argued that these highland 
glosses probably have little to do with the glyphic title found 
in lowland inscriptions. We agree with his criticisms and point 
to further epigraphic evidence that cast doubt on this long- 
accepted reading. 

In early examples of the affix form, K’IN is customarily 
absent. In its place we find the supposed “mirror” motif, pre- 
sumably indicating a shiny or resplendent quality. The earliest 





K'INICH 


WITS 





K'INICH 


Fig. 8 Aguateca place names 

(a) Aguateca Stela 1: Do—D1o (after I. Graham 1967: 
fig. 3) 

(b) Aguateca Stela 2: G6-G7 (after I. Graham 1967: 
fig. $) 
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(c) Aguateca Stela 7: F2 (after I. Graham 1967: fig. 17) 
(d) Aguateca Stela 6 (after I. Graham 1967: fig. 15). 
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Fig. 9 Variants of the “sky-bone” compound 


(a) Tikal Stela 31: G6 (after Jones and Satterthwaite 
1982: fig. $2) 

(b) Tikal 31: E27b-F27 (after Jones and Sattherthwaite 
1982: fig. $2) 

(c) Tablet of the Foliated Cross: L15 (after Lounsbury 
1980: fig. 2) 

(d) Alfarda, Temple of the Foliated Cross: L2b (after 
Lounsbury 1980: fig. 5) 

(e) Copan Temple 11, Reviewing Stand: A’! (after 
unpublished drawing by Barbara Fash, courtesy 
of Copan Mosaics Project) 


(f) Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 4, Step 3: H2-I1 


(after drawing by Stephen Houston) 

(g) El Peru Stela 30: pA3 (after drawing by Peter 
Mathews in Mayer 1989: pl. 183) 

(h) Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 4, Step 4: N1- 
M2 (after drawing by Stephen Houston). 
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the site (Graham 1967: 3). Aguateca, then, was 
named K’inich (Cleft) Wits—literally a “cleft and 
sun-faced hill.” Moreover, Aguateca Stela 6 de- 
picts a lord standing on a cleft hill sign, or “split 
hill” (Fig. 8d). We therefore believe this glyph to 
be a place name in the most literal sense. It 1s 
important to emphasize that this is not an Em- 
blem Glyph, for Aguateca consistently uses the 
Emblem of Tikal and Dos Pilas as a title for its 
rulers (Houston and Mathews 1985). When we 
find this Aguateca place name after ut-i, it speci- 
fies that the event “happened at Sun-faced Split 
Hill.” 

Ut-i and the place glyph are the most basic 
parts of the formula under discussion, but they 
are not its only constituents. Often a third compo- 
nent we call the “sky-bone” glyph follows the 
place name (Figs. ga—f). Also, it follows direc- 
tional glyphs, locations in themselves, in sen- 
tences describing the so-called 819-day count rit- 
ual (Kelley 1976: fig. 17). The first sign of this 
glyph is usually the “sky” logograph, kaan or 
chaan, but this can be readily replaced by its head 
variant representing a bird. In many examples the 
phonetic complement na attaches to either of 
these variants. After kaan is another sign of highly 
variable form—T571, 1598, or T599—also with 
na. These variants probably represent the forms 
of one sign as it changed through time, and the 
“bone” representation can be seen particularly in 
the early examples.? Its own head variant sign is 
also a bird, perhaps an owl, having a distinctive 


“mirror” variants seem most similar to representations of bar 
pectorals worn across the chests of Maya rulers. The na signs 
are probably to be taken as constituents of this element, be- 
cause their odd flanking positions indicate that they are not 
meant to be read as discrete glyphs. The ma prefix is op- 
tional, and because it appears as a part of the syllable tsa, 
probably has a more representational (rather than phonetic) 
role in this title. 

If we take the mahkina affix in its many variants as a discrete 
sign that lacks any internal phonetic structure (at least in its 
pristine early examples), there remains little support for the 
ma-K’IN-na reading. The so-called west variant, however, 
provides the clue with which to arrive at a more satisfactory 
decipherment. As noted, this variant of the title in question 1s 
made up of three elements: chi, k’in, and ni. Often the k’in 
is infixed into the chi hand. In all respects it looks identical to 
glyphs for “west” in the Postclassic codices (chi-K’IN-ni for 
chik’in, “west”). But we must remember that infixation in 


trilobed element at the eye. This particular sign 
substitution occurs outside the context of the sky- 
bone glyph, as, for instance, part of the name of a 
ruler from Calakmul (Figs. 9g—h). With these in- 
evitable substitutions and stylistic variations, the 
sky-bone compound may take several forms (Fig. 
9). The meaning of the sky-bone glyph remains 
unknown, but 
glyphs is apparent in inscriptions as well as icono- 
graphic contexts (see Chap. 4). 

A related glyph is what we call “earth-bone,” 


its association with locational 


which appears in many contexts in the Dresden 
Codex (Fig. 10a). Here the sky sign is replaced by 
its conceptual opposite, kab, “earth.” This never 
appears in the place name formula we describe, 
but the contexts of its occurrence suggest a loca- 
tional association as well. In the third frame of 
Dresden page 38b, we find Chaak standing atop 
the earth-bone combination (their order curiously 
switched) with the caption above specifying 
earth-bone as the location of the act (Fig. rob). 
The glyph even takes the locative prefix ti, and in 
every respect this structure parallels the frames on 
pages 65b—69b, discussed at the beginning of the 
chapter. The earth-bone compound also appears 
in the Classic inscriptions, although its locational 
significance 1s obscure (Fig. 10c). 

Being the constant element in these glyphs, the 
“bone” sign deserves special consideration. Unfor- 
tunately, its phonetic value remains mysterious, 
although the final na complement should provide 
an important clue in any future efforts toward 


Maya writing leaves no clue as to reading order of the com- 
bined elements. In some cases, we find the title fully written 
with the three separate signs in the order K’IN-ni-chi, lead- 
ing us to believe that it does not pertain to “west.” The result- 
ing k’inich is a well-known term in historical documents, best 
known perhaps in K’inich Ahaw, the common name of the sun 
god. Literally, this translates as “Sun-faced Lord.” In our opin- 
ion, the title in question is based upon identification of some 
Maya rulers with the solar deity. This would explain the use 
of k’inich in personal names, not to mention the common head 
variant glyph representing the sun god himself. 


2 Although representing a bone of some sort, this sign is not 
to be confused with the longbone sign Ts510 that clearly reads 
BAK, “bone” (Stuart 198 $a). 


Fig. 10 The “earth-bone” expression 


(a) “earth-bone” sign, Dresden 38b (Villacorta and 
Villacorta 1930: 86) 
(b) Dresden 38b (Villacorta and Villacorta 1930: 86) 


decipherment. In some circumstances the sign 
may appear without sky or earth, and in these 
cases it alone seems to carry a strong locational 
significance. This can best be seen in hieroglyphic 
passages that make use of the so-called shell-star 
verb (Fig. 11) that refers to belligerent activity 
between sites (Riese 1984). As Peter Mathews 
(1991) notes, Emblem Glyph main signs often ap- 
pear with this verb, apparently in reference to the 
polity that is attacked or victimized in some man- 
ner. In several texts, the bone, or (more com- 
monly) its owl-head variant, follows directly after 
this verb, prefixed by the third person possessive 
pronoun u, “his, her, its.” This is, in turn, fol- 
lowed by a personal name. Given the grammati- 
cal structure, we should expect the bone sign to 
somehow link the Emblem with the personal 
name and that the bone should refer to the Em- 
blem (. .. the “X” of. . .). We might speculate 
that it specifies the location as being the “place” 
of the named individual, the victim of war. 
Clearly, in any case, the bone sign has suggestive 
locational associations. 

To summarize, the formula contains three ele- 
ments: the verb ut-i, a specified location, and, on 
occasion, the “sky-bone.” At present, we translate 
this phrase: “It happened (at) [the loca- 
tion] . . ."—an expression indicating the setting 
of an event described in a preceding sentence. 

However, we have yet to address a vexing 
grammatical issue that may call into question our 
interpretation of the ut-i formula. Where in our 





(c) Yaxchilan Lintel 25: V1 (CMHI 3: 56). 


formula is the locative preposition (“in, at,” etc.) 
that should occur after the verb and before the 
toponym? Prepositions are very common in the 
script (Mathews and Justeson 1984), and we 
know that Mayan languages would require a 
locative in the ut-i phrase as we have described it. 
Note, for example, that in the Books of Chilam 
Balam the preposition ¢-, “in, at” (contracted 
form), follows the verb uch (Yucatec cognate of 
Cholan ut) in both temporal and locative expres- 
sions that parallel the proposed reading of the hi- 
eroglyphic phrase (Victoria Bricker, personal com- 
munication, 1991): uch-an t-u-ts’ok u-kuch k’atun, 
“it happened at the end of the burden of the 
k’atun” (Tizimin p. 13, |. 10); ti uch-an t-u-chi 
k’ak’nab, “it happened there at the seashore” (Pé- 
rez p. 113, 1. 4). 

We should first note that locative preposition 
signs (most notably ti) sometimes do occur in the 
ut-i formula, as part of the place glyph. However, 
this does not necessarily address our question, in- 
asmuch as Maya place names often begin with Ti- 
or Ta- (e.g., Tiho’, the ancient name of Merida, 
or Taitza, which later came to be corrupted as 
Tayasal). 

An explanation of this apparent discrepancy 
should not be based solely on considerations of 
Mayan grammar but should take into account cer- 
tain features of the writing system as it relates to 
the spoken word. Through numerous examples it 
can be shown that the Maya script sometimes 
chooses not to represent certain grammatical parti- 
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Fig. 11 The “Bone” sign as a reference to “place”: 


(a) Tonina Monument 122 (after unpublished drawing 
by Ian Graham) 


cles. For example, the plural ending -ob is appar- 
ently not indicated in phonetic spellings, and 
surely would be identified by now had it com- 
monly been written. Other particles appear to be 
purely optional, such as the numerical classifier 
te’, which is required in speech but appears only 
occasionally between numerical coefficients and 
period or month glyphs (Figs. 12a—b). 

Granted, written forms are difficult to compare 
with spoken ones, which remain, despite the best 
efforts of historical linguists, very poorly under- 
stood. Nonetheless, evidence does exist to sug- 
gest that Maya glyphs represent an imperfect re- 
flection of speech. In the case of the numerical 


(b) Naranjo, Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, Step 6 (I. Gra- 
ham 1978: 109). 


classifier te’, we find it to be included in all the 
dates recorded (in the Latin script) from the 
Books of Chilam Balam, where it is interposed 
between the coefficient and month name, as in t-u 
11 te’ Xul, “on the eleventh day of Xul.” As Her- 
mann Beyer (1937) and J. Eric S. Thompson 
(1937) noted many decades ago, precisely the 
same structure exists in the inscriptions of north- 
ern Yucatan, with the fe’ sign in its proper posi- 
tion. However, numerous cases also occur where 
the required te’ sign disappears from the grouping 
of elements. We are left to conclude that te’ is 
purely optional as a written element, and, when 
absent, was supplied by the reader. 





Fig. 12 Comparison showing optionality of te’ 
(indicated by arrow) 


(a) Yaxchilan, Lintel 1: A2 (CMHI 2: 13) 
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(b) Yaxchilan Stela 11: D3 (after Thompson 1950: fig. 
56). 





Fig. 13 Optionality of tu (indicated by arrow) in texts 
from Chichen Itza 


(a) Temple of the Four Lintels, 4: A1—B2 
(Beyer 1937: fig. 641) 


Similarly, and more pertinent to our argument, 
locative prepositions can be shown to be optional 
elements in the writing system. Returning to the 
hieroglyphic dates of northern Yucatan, we note 
that many, but not all, month notations take the 
tu prefix, corresponding to the preposition f- com- 
bined with the possessive pronoun u, as in the 
example given above, t-u 11 te’ Xul, “on the elev- 
enth day of Xul.” At Chichen Itza, for example, 
the date 9 Lamat 11 Yax is rendered in one text 9 
Lamat k’in tu 11 Yax, and in another g Lamat k’in 
11 Yax (Figs. 13a—b). The tu sign, including the 
preposition, is completely optional. The same fea- 
ture is more simply demonstrated by comparing 
two dates recorded on the Early Classic hiero- 
glyphic lintels from Structure 12 at Yaxchilan 
(Figs. 14a—b). The contexts of these two dates are 
identical: both follow the same passages and are 
themselves associated with identical verbs. In 
one, the preposition fa is clearly given before the 
day sign 1 Cimi (“on 1 Cimi. . .”); in the other, 
the date is presented without any prepositional 
prefix. In such instances, we believe that the avail- 
able space around the numerical coefficient condi- 
tions the presence of the locative. Where the coef- 
ficient is small, as in “1 Cimi,” the fa is easily 
included as “filler.” A similar comparison of two 
structurally identical dates from Tortuguero 
Monument 6 shows the same principle at work 
(Figs. 14c—d). 

Prepositions would seem to be optional in 
noncalendrical contexts as well. The so-called af- 


(b) Temple of the Four Lintels, 1: A1—A2 
Pp 
(Beyer 1937: fig. 639). 


fix cluster that accompanies seating and accession 
verbs to designate an office or position (H. Berlin 
1968: 147; Mathews and Justeson 1984) usually 
takes the preposition ti or ta (reading something 
like “...in the rulership,” for example). Al- 
though Mathews and Justeson feel that the 
locative is a necessary component, we cite one 
example from Copan where no such preposition 
exists. The accession verb is simply followed by 
ahaw, “lord,” rather than the customary ta ahaw- 
lel (Fig. 15). 

Finally, in the Dresden Codex we see examples 
where locative prepositions are freely dropped 
from place glyphs. The earth-bone combination, 
discussed above as a probable locational reference, 
is a consistent part of the hieroglyphic captions on 
pages 32b—35b (Figs. 16a—d). In two of four paral- 
lel passages we find the earth-bone with the prepo- 
sition ta, whereas in the remaining two cases it is 
absent. This pattern cannot be explained by differ- 
ent grammatical constructions, but rather by the 
whim of the scribe. 

Our lengthy discussion of preposition signs 
shows that they are not always a necessity in hiero- 
glyphic spelling. Why are prepositions and other 
grammatical elements, such as numerical classifi- 
ers and plural endings, optional in the script or 
altogether absent? The answer may be found in the 
tricky and largely unresolved issues of historical 
linguistics and the mechanics of the writing sys- 
tem. As a logo-syllabic script, Maya writing may 
be an imprecise reflection of speech. This can be 
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Fig. 14 Optionality of ta (indicated by arrow) at 
Yaxchilan and Tortuguero 


(a) Yaxchilan Lintel 35: C4 (CMHI 3: 79) (d) Tortuguero Monument 6: B11 (drawing courtesy 
(b) Yaxchilan Lintel 37: C6a (CMHI 3: 83) of Ian Graham, Peabody Museum, Harvard 
(c) Tortuguero Monument 6: B6 (drawing courtesy University). 

of Ian Graham, Peabody Museum, Harvard 

University) 





Fig. 15 Optionality of ti/ta in the affix cluster. Copan 
Temple 11, Bench. 
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Fig. 16 Optionality of ti in the Dresden Codex 


(a) Dresden 32b (Villacorta and Villacorta 1930: 
fig. 74) 

(b) Dresden 33b (Villacorta and Villacorta 1930: 
fig. 76) 


best shown, perhaps, by a short inscription of 
three glyphs from Copan, Honduras (Fig. 17). 
The first glyph presents the very abbreviated date 
“3 Lamat,” followed by a dedication verb (perhaps 
based on the root wa, “to raise”) that carries none 
of its customary verbal affixes. The final glyph 
refers to the inscribed object, a stone vessel that is 
called a saklaktun (“artificial stone vessel”), also 
without the usual possessive pronoun. The three 
glyphs represent the three basic components of 
Maya hieroglyphic sentences—a date, a verb, and 
a subject—but they are completely stripped of the 
necessary grammatical affixation. Possibly the 
more “obvious” grammatical particles, like classifi- 
ers and plural endings, were provided by readers 
in the context of oral presentations or perfor- 
mances. This interactive aspect of Maya inscrip- 
tions deserves much more study and has recently 
been addressed in other areas of Mesoamerica 
(Monaghan 1990). However, the oral dimensions 
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(c) Dresden 34b (Villacorta and Villacorta 1930: 
fig. 78) 

(d) Dresden 35b (Villacorta and Villacorta 1930: 
fig. 80). 


of ancient scripts have been long realized in Old 
World studies. In archaic Sumerian, for example, 
the reader routinely supplied a great deal of the 
grammatical and lexical information when reading 
tablets that were essentially mnemonic in character 
(Civil and Biggs 1966; Civil 1976). 

Yet, admittedly, we hesitate to cite the “imper- 
fections” of the Maya writing system to account 
for the general absence of locative prepositions 
with place glyphs—any explanation that posits 
omissions (or original “error”) instead of unclear 
understandings on our part is bound to raise suspi- 
cions. However, we would point out that all writ- 
ing systems are to one degree or another incom- 
plete records of speech. Specialists in Sumerian 
cuneiform (a logo-syllabic writing system that is 
typologically similar to that of the Maya), com- 
monly acknowledge the scribal underrepresenta- 
tion of sounds that “should” be there (Diakonoff 
1976: 101-102; Michalowski 1991). As Diakonoff 
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3 Lamat 


{ Date ] 


SAK-la-ka-TUN 


[ Subject ] 


Fig. 17 Text from a Copan incensario, CPN 260 and 
277 (drawing by David Stuart, courtesy of William 
Fash, director, Copan Mosaics Project). 


(1976: 109) puts it, “there was nothing that could 
prevent a scribe from omitting a sign which he 
thought superfluous.” Maya scribes may have 
viewed locative prepositions as superfluous ele- 
ments when attached to locational glyphs. What- 
ever the case, we are hopeful that future investiga- 
tions will confirm or disprove our arguments 
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about the occasional omission of some signs in 
the Maya script. In the meantime, these points of 
detail do not detract from much of the evidence 
that place glyphs can be identified in the Classic 
inscriptions. 


CHAPTER 2 


A Working List of Maya Place Glyphs 


Because the place name formula described in the 
previous chapter is relatively common in Maya 
inscriptions, we can readily identify many place 
glyphs and, when decipherable, the actual place 
names of well-known sites of the Classic period. 
For the most part these place glyphs are distinct 
from Emblem Glyphs, although there are some 
exceptions discussed below. 


Dos Pilas 


One of the clearest place glyphs appears in the 
texts of Dos Pilas, Guatemala (Figs. 18a—b). The 
glyph in question includes the “darkened imix” 
logograph for ha’, “water,” below a rather un- 
usual sign representing a serpent with vegetal 
“wings.” In most instances, this combination fol- 
lows ut-i (Figs. 18b—c). Similar to the Aguateca 
“split hill” sign, it can also appear on Dos Pilas 
monuments beneath the feet of standing lords, in 
basal registers separating rulers from crouching 
captives. Clear examples of this locational imag- 
ery occur on Dos Pilas Stelae 2 and 5 (Fig. 18d). 

The place glyph interpretation helps elucidate 
several previously obscure passages in hiero- 
glyphic texts. For instance, the engraved bone des- 
ignated Miscellaneous Text 28 (MT-28) from 
Tikal Burial 116 (Fig. 18e) mentions the death 
date of Dos Pilas Ruler 2 (Houston and Mathews 
1985: 15; Proskouriakoff 1973: 170). It has been 
noted elsewhere that Dos Pilas shared its Emblem 
Glyph with Tikal (Houston and Mathews 198s: 
6-7). Yet, on MT-28, Ruler 2’s name does not 
appear with the Emblem, but rather with the Dos 


Pilas place glyph, accompanied by the male 
agentive prefix ah, “he of .. .” (here in the form 
of T229). This title of origin distinguishes Ruler 
2, “He of Dos Pilas,” from the local Tikal lords in 
a way that the Emblem Glyph would not (similar 
titles of origin will be treated in more detail be- 
low). If our interpretation is correct, the Dos 
Pilas glyph allows us to differentiate references to 
particular sites of the Petexbatun region, such as 
Dos Pilas and Aguateca, that at one time fell 
within a single political domain. 

As noted, the Dos Pilas place glyph employs 
the “darkened imix” sign as its second and last 
component. This sign, following Fox and Juste- 
son (1984), is very probably a logograph for ha’, 
“water.” Such usage recalls modern Mayan 
toponyms, which commonly end in ha’ (as in 
Yaxha’). Others suggest that the darkened imix is 
NAB, “lake, pool, general body of water” (Linda 
Schele, personal communication, 1989), but we 
prefer the Fox and Justeson reading. Nab is al- 
ready firmly attested in the script, in the form of 
an iconic sign showing the root and blossom of 
the water lily, naab in Yucatec Maya (see Fig. 29). 
In addition, in at least one place the glyph for 
“atole,” sak ha’, includes the imix sign (Fig. 19). 
Thus, the reading of HA is, in our judgment, 
more secure than alternative decipherments. 


Altar de Sacrificios 
Stephen D. Houston (1986) has recently associ- 


ated a certain sign combination with Altar de 
Sacrificios. We now believe that this glyph falls 
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Fig. 18 Dos Pilas place name 


(a) Dos Pilas Stela 8: H1sa (after drawing by Ian 
Graham) 

(b) Dos Pilas Stela 14: G2 (after drawing by Stephen 
Houston) 

(c) Dos Pilas place name after ut-i expression, Dos 
Pilas Stela 15: F6 (after drawing by Stephen 
Houston) 


into our category of place glyphs. On Altar de 
Sacrificios Stela 18, J1o—J11, it follows ut-i and 
precedes the “sky compound” (Fig. 20b). Another 
example of the glyph takes the ah- agentive prefix 
(Fig. 20c), in the same fashion as the “he of Dos 
Pilas” glyph on the Tikal bone. In other texts, the 
Altar glyph is combined with ahaw, “lord,” to form 
a title for nobles and rulers of the site (Fig. 20d). 


Ucanal 


Another place name, probably referring to 
Ucanal and used as part of the Emblem Glyph of 
the site (Mathews n.d.b), appears on Naranjo 
Stela 32, at W4, and on Altar 12 from Caracol, 


3 The site associated with the Hix Wits Emblem or place 
glyph has yet to be identified. The glyph’s appearance at 
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(d) basal register of Dos Pilas Stela 2 (drawing by 
David Stuart) 

(e) MT-28 text from Burial 116, Tikal (after drawing 
courtesy of Christopher Jones, Tikal Project, Uni- 
versity Museum, University of Pennsylvania). 


both times in association with the ut-i verb (Figs. 
21a—b). Its three parts are read together as K°AN 
WITS NAL, or “yellow hill nal” (the nal suffix 
will be discussed momentarily). Several other ex- 
amples of this glyph occur at Ucanal and in the 
inscriptions of nearby sites (Figs. 21c—d). Wits, 
“hill,” as we have already demonstrated, forms 
part of the Aguateca place name (“Sun-faced 
Hill”), as well as of many other toponyms. David 
Stuart (1987b) has previously noted the place 
name Hix wits, “Jaguar Hill,” in the texts of 
Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras.3 The use of “hill” 
in many ancient Maya place names reflects the 
propensity of the Classic Maya to settle on high 
ground (Puleston 1983: 23). 


Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, and Itsimte indicates that the site 
may lie in the vicinity of these three sites, perhaps in the 





Fig. 19 Sakha’ in spelling from unprovenanced vessel 
of early Late Classic date (after Houston, Stuart, and 
Taube 1989: fig. 2). 


The sign in the Ucanal place glyph we read as 
NAL, following Yurii Knorosov (1967), deserves 
further comment. Knorosov noted that nal means 
a young ear of maize in many Mayan languages, 
and his reading was based mainly on icono- 
graphic identifications of examples from the cod- 
ices. However, more recent analysis of its usage 
in the Classic inscriptions confirms Knorosov’s 
reading; among the clearest substitutions is one 
from the Uxmal (Fig. 22), which confirms on 
phonetic grounds the reading of NAL. 

A second issue involves the proper place of the 
sign in the reading order of glyphs within a block 
of signs. In the Ucanal glyph, this vegetal ele- 
ment appears above the hill sign, where seem- 
ingly it should be read after K?AN and before 
WITS. T86, as it is labeled in J. Eric S. Thomp- 
son’s catalogue (1962), is indeed almost always a 
“superfix,” attached to the top of main signs. In 
many examples, however, it can be shown that 
this sign is simply an abbreviation of a larger dis- 
crete element of the script that at first glance 
seems to consist of two elements, a superfix and a 
main sign. We call such signs “compound signs.” 
In its complete form, the lower portion below the 
common vegetal leaf represents a corncob, hence 
nal. This appears in only a few cases, however, 
for usually Maya scribes preferred to “overlay” 


western Peten of present-day Guatemala. We should add that 
the HIX reading for the jaguar eye is attested on, among 
other sculptures, Dos Pilas Panel 19 and Hieroglyphic Stair- 
way 3, which show the glyph preceded by a knot affix, read 


other signs atop the corncob, leaving the vegetal 
sign T86 peeking over the top. We know of 
many other signs that operate on the same 
graphic principle: the so-called ah po sign T186, 
for example, is but an abbreviation of T186: 513. 
Both are always read AHAW, and, as a superfix, 
the T186 abbreviation is always read after the 
main sign below it (see the earlier description of 
Emblem Glyphs). Similarly, the vegetal NAL 
sign is likely to be read after the main sign below 
it, producing the reading K7 AN WITS NAL for 
the Ucanal glyph. 


Naranjo 


The glyph illustrated in Figure 23 may have rep- 
resented the original name of Naranjo, or of some 
nearby location. It has two spellings—T74: 508v: 
74 and T502: 114.502—both of which read ma- 
xa-ma, or maxam, whose meaning remains un- 
known. The compound occurs twice at Naranjo 
after ut-i, so that its identification with the site is 
strong, but by no means certain. A painted vessel, 
probably from the Naranjo region (M. Coe 1973: 
103), bears the glyph A-ma-xa-ma, or ah maxam, 
within the painter’s signature (Fig. 23c). We have 
already seen the ah- agentive prefix with the place 
names of Dos Pilas and Altar de Sacrificios. On 
this vessel the glyph probably identifies the home 
site of the painter (“he of maxam”). 

Naranjo has three other place names in its in- 
scriptions, but their affiliations are unclear. One 
appears on Stela 22 (H4), apparently naming the 
location where “Smoke Squirrel” of Naranjo cap- 
tured “Smoke Frog” from Tikal (Fig. 24a). The 
chief elements of this place glyph are k’an and a 
rabbit’s head. Another place name on Stela 23 is 
probably read Sakha’ (“White Water”), which fol- 
lows ut-i (G15—H15; Fig. 24b). This location, pos- 
sibly the place of a battle, may correspond to the 
modern Lake Sacnab, directly adjacent to Lake 


by Justeson and Fox as h- (Justeson 1984) and by us as hi (the 
same affix helps spell a common hieroglyphic compound for 
“deer,” chi-h[i]). Here, the affix serves as a phonetic comple- 
ment: (hi)-HIX. 


2I 


si? 


na? 


ya 





Fig. 20 Altar de Sacrificios place name 


(a) Altar de Sacrificios Stela 5: C12, note ahaw title (c) Altar de Sacrificios place name with ah prefix, 
(after J. Graham 1972: fig. 14) recorded on Sculpted Panel 4: zDz6 (after J. Gra- 
(b) Altar de Sacrificios Stela 18: Jio—J11, with place ham 1972: fig. 59) 
name after ut-i compound (after J. Graham 1972: = (d) Altar de Sacrificios place name with ahaw title, re- 
fig. 46) corded on Stela 4: Cs (after J. Graham 1972: fig. 12). 
K'AN 





Cc d 
Fig. 21 Ucanal place name 
(a) Naranjo Stela 32: X4—X¢5 (after CMHI 2: 86) (d) Ucanal place name in Emblem Glyph variant, 
(b) Caracol Altar 12 (drawing by Stephen Houston) Ucanal Stela 4: C3 (after CMHI 2: 159). 


(c) Ucanal place name in Emblem Glyph, Ucanal Stela 
E1 (after CMHI 2: 159) 
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Fig. 22 Nal substitution from Uxmal ballcourt marker 
and capstone (drawings by David Stuart from the 
originals). 


Yaxha (Linda Schele, personal communication, 
1988). Stela 10 from Naranjo shows yet another 
place name, apparently the locale where the ruler 
“Shield God K” (not to be confused with Dos 
Pilas’ Ruler 2 of the same name) was born on 
9.17.0.2.12 in the Maya Long Count (Fig. 24c). 
Unfortunately, this place glyph cannot be firmly 
identified with any particular site or location. 


Copan 


The inscriptions of Copan frequently contain 
the glyph illustrated in Figure 25, which may be 
transliterated as OX-wi-ti-k(i), or Oxwitik, 
again of unknown meaning (“Three Witiks”?).4 


4 The meaning of the term spelled by wi-ti-ki remains a 
mystery, but the single occurrence of this term outside of the 
Copan inscriptions might eventually lead to a decipherment. 
On the well-known stirrup-handled cacao vessel excavated 
from Tomb 19 at Rio Azul (Hall et al., 1990; Stuart 1988b), 
two glyphs, C and D, read TA-wi-ti-ki ka-ka-wa. This is a 
prepositional phrase that refers to the contents of the vessel, 


On the “mat inscription” of Stela J, this sign ap- 
pears between ut-i and the “sky compound,” 
clearly indicating its function as a place name 
(Fig. 25b). In all likelihood, oxwitik is the ancient 
name of Copan itself, or at least of part of the site 
or valley. 

The Copan inscriptions also contain several ref- 
erences to named hills (Fig. 26). Oxwits, “Three 
Hills,” is used on Stela J in the title Oxwits Ahaw, 
“Three Hills Lord,” for K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’, 
the important Early Classic ruler of the site (Fig. 
26a). It remains to be seen whether Oxwits is se- 
mantically or phonologically related to Oxwitik. 
Much more common are the references to two 
named hills) MO-WITS, or Mo’wits (“Macaw 


roughly translatable as “for (the) witik cacao.” Here, then, 
witik may refer to some added element in the cacao recipe, 
possibly a floral substance. Interestingly, plants are very com- 
mon in Maya and Mesoamerican place names, and Copan’s 
“Three Witiks” may refer directly to an unknown species of 
plant. So far, the search for witik among Maya botanical terms 
has been fruitless. 
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a b Cc 
Fig. 23 Naranjo place name 
(a) Naranjo Stela 8: B8 (CMHI 2: 27) (c) ah maxam on unprovenanced vessel, position A’ 
(b) probable example on Naranjo Altar 1: D7—D8 (Coe 1973: 103). 


(CMHI 2: 104) 








? 
U 

Cc pa 
ti 
ya . 


Fig. 24 Unusual place names at Naranjo 


(a) “rabbit head” place name on Naranjo Stela 22: G4—___(c) the location where Shield God K was born, on 
H4 (CMHI 2: 56) Naranjo Stela 10: B4 (CMHI 2: 31). 

(b) Sakha’ place name on Naranjo Stela 23: G1s—H15 
(CMHI 2: §8) 
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Fig. 25 Copan place name, Oxwitik 


(a) Copan Altar Q: Ds (all drawings courtesy of William Fash, director, 
(b) Copan Stela J: Block 36 Copan Mosaics Project). 
(c) Copan Temple 11, Reviewing Stand: Z1’—A’I 





Fig. 26 Other place names at Copan 


(a) Oxwits, Copan Stela J: block 22 (d) Stela 10: Cg—Drio (all drawings courtesy of 
(b) Mo’wits, Copan Stela B, back William Fash, director, Copan Mosaics Project). 
(c) Tukunwits, Temple 11, west door, south panel: 

C2-C3 
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Fig. 27 Seibal place name 


(a) Seibal Hieroglyphic Stairway 1, Panel 4, W2b-X1 
(after unpublished drawing by Ian Graham) 
(b) Seibal Stela 10: B11 (drawing by James Porter) 


Hill,” Fig. 26b), and tu-ku-nu(?)-WITS, possi- 
bly for Tukunwits, the meaning of which is un- 
known (Fig. 26c).’ Both names usually appear to- 
gether, and perhaps in association with other 
place names that do not refer to mountains. We 
still do not completely understand the contexts of 
these references, nor are we sure if these identify 
actual hills (historical or mythical) or buildings (in 
the sense of artificial mountains; note the wits mo- 
tifs on the exterior corners of Structure 10L—22) 
in Copan’s acropolis. However, “Macaw Hill” is 
represented iconographically on Copan Stela B as 
the setting of the 18 Rabbit’s Period Ending rite 
on 9.15.0.0.0. More detailed work with the rele- 
vant passages at Copan may eventually clarify 
some of these ambiguities. 

In one example from Copan Stela 10, which 
dates to 9.11.0.0.0, the main sign of the Copan 
Emblem Glyph appears after a probable ut-i ex- 
pression (Fig. 26d). Appearing with the sign are 
the sky compound and its companion glyph, now 
in head variant form, as well as the Oxwitik 
glyph. This clause raises two possibilities: that the 
Copan main sign is equivalent to the Oxwitik 
place name, or that it represents a region either 
greater or smaller than that specified by Oxwitik. 


5 Nikolai Grube (personal communication, 1089) has sug- 
gested to one of the authors (D. Stuart) that Tukunwits may 
refer to another hill named for a bird. Ukum is a common 
term for “dove,” and with the locative prefix ti-, the result 
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(c) the Seibal Emblem Glyph, Seibal Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1, Panel 4: W1 (after unpublished 
drawing by Ian Graham). 


A similar pattern in which a general place name is 
juxtaposed with a more narrow reference occurs 
at Palenque (Fig. 32). 

Structure 10L—22A (Fash et al. 1992), the proba- 
ble Popol Nah or Council House in Copan’s main 
acropolis, was decorated on its exterior with sev- 
eral large hieroglyphs that seem to be locations. 
Those that can be identified seem to be mythologi- 
cal in nature and will be treated in Chapter 5. 
However, it is worth noting here that these 
glyphs were probably placed below seated figures 
on the building’s facade, rather like the Chaak 
figures in the Dresden Codex, as described at the 
beginning of Chapter 1. 


Seibal 


In a few examples, the apparent place name of 
Seibal also follows ut-i (Fig. 27). Interestingly, it 
is much the same as the main sign of the local 
Emblem Glyph, the principal graphic distinction 
being the addition of T606: 23, TAN-na, or tan, 
“within,” as a possible locative prefix, and subfix 


would be quite similar. However, there are no visual clues in 
the form of logographs to confirm the meaning “Dove Hill,” 
and we must leave the matter open for the moment. 





Fig. 28 Motul de San José 


(a) Stela 1: A6-—B7 (Maler 1910: pl. 45) 

(b) sculptor’s signature, showing “Ik-site” Emblem 
Glyph, Stela 1: C1—F1 (after unpublished draw- 
ing by Ian Graham) 

(c) title of origin, unprovenanced vessel (Dumbarton 
Oaks photographic archive) 


(d) title of origin, unprovenanced vessel (Kerr 1990: 


233) 
(e) Yaxchilan Stela 21: pH8 (after Morley 1937-38, V: 


pl.104b). 
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T173.° Despite their graphic similarity, there is a 
pronounced difference in function between this 
posited place name and the Seibal Emblem 


Glyph. 


Motul de San José 


A possible place glyph occurs after ut-i on Stela 1 
from Motul de San José (Fig. 28). The sign con- 
tains the ik main sign, which Joyce Marcus (1976: 
fig. 1.7) identifies as the Emblem Glyph of Motul 
de San José. However, her identification is uncer- 
tain, for a very different Emblem (with main sign 
T679v) occurs nearby in the inscription (Fig. 28a). 
Another problem stems from the fact that the 
probable Motul place glyph differs from Marcus’ 
Motul Emblem: the ik sign appears above the 
glyph A or a. The same combination occurs in 
titles of origin (see below, this chapter; Figs. 28c— 
e). We suspect that the final element, much like the 
examples from Yaxha, carries the meaning of ha’, 
“water.” The one compound with a na glyph is 
probably a variant of the others, in this case with a 
more elaborate ik logograph.7 


Calakmul(?) 


Another possible place name appears on an un- 
provenanced panel published by Linda Schele and 
Mary Ellen Miller (1986: pl. 101). Once again the 
place glyph follows ut-i at the end of an inscrip- 
tion. Its principal elements are OX-TE-TUN-ni, 
Ox-te’tun, “Three Stones” (Figs. 29a—b), and a sec- 
ond combination consisting of a superfix (T324) 
above a main sign formed from two conflated ele- 
ments, a chi hand (T671) and TUN (T528), for 


6 Another context in which T606.23 TAN-na plays a role is 
that of the so-called half-period completion sign, which “de- 
notes that half the next highest period (usually the katun, very 
rarely the baktun) is complete” (Thompson 1950: 192, figs. 
32, 46-55). Tan, as “el medio de una cosa” (Barrera Vasquez 
1980: 770), makes good sense in this context. 

7 There is at present no convincing evidence that the “ik” 
sign was in fact read IK’, “wind.” On iconographic grounds 
there are reasons for believing that the sign represents a floral 
or vegetal form. 

8 The reading order of the last two signs is confirmed by 
comparison with a common glyphic compound rendered as 
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tunich, “of stone” (Fig. 29c). Substitution patterns 
in the inscriptions of Palenque show that the T324 
superfix, which represents a water-lily pad and 
blossom, may be read nab, “lake, pool, body of 
water.” Together, the signs probably provide the 
place name Nabtunich, “Stone Aguada(?).”® 

Both the Oxte’tun and Nabtunich glyphs are 
closely connected with the so-called snake head 
Emblem Glyph found in inscriptions throughout 
the southern Maya lowlands. In one case, for ex- 
ample, a person named on Hieroglyphic Stairway 
1 from Naranjo carries the “snake” Emblem and 
is later named Ah Nabtunich, “He of Nabtunich” 
(Fig. 30). Joyce Marcus (1976: §1) and Jeffrey 
Miller (1974) believed the snake Emblem to be 
that of Calakmul. Peter Mathews (personal com- 
munication, 1980), Linda Schele (1984a: 24), and 
others attribute the Emblem Glyph to El Peru, 
Guatemala, apparently because Ian Graham had 
demonstrated an El Peru provenance for a set of 
monuments formerly assigned to Calakmul (Gra- 
ham 1988). 

In our opinion, the evidence now favors the 
interpretation of Marcus and Miller.® For one, the 
snake Emblem appears at El Peru only in the 
names of foreigners. For another, texts from 
Calakmul show that Oxte’tun and Nabtunich ap- 
pear in association with local events and with rul- 
ers who clearly use the snake Emblem (Ruppert 
and Denison 1943: figs. soc, 51b). Furthermore, 
at Naachtun, a site approximately 30 km from 
Calakmul, a captive, possibly from Calakmul, is 
associated with the Ovxte’tun sign (Stela 18, 
Morley 1937-38: pl. 153b), and a royal woman 
from Calakmul appears to have married into the 
local dynasty at some unspecified time in the Late 


either T671(586b) or T585b:671, yielding pa-chi. Evidently, 
Mayan spelling conventions dictated that the infixed element 
(T586b, in this instance) be read before the main sign. 

9 The attribution of monuments to the “snake-head” Em- 
blem Glyph site carries with it some risk. For example, some 
of the monuments tabulated by Peter Mathews (n.d.c) in his 
compendium of such inscriptions are probably from subsid- 
iary centers. This is made explicit on a number of panels, 
where relationship glyphs intervene between the names of the 
Site Q rulers and the local individuals who probably commis- 
sioned the panels. 





Fig. 29 Place names of Calakmul(?) 


(a) unprovenanced panel, F3—F4 (after Schele and 
Miller 1986: pl. 1ora) 

(b) Oxte’tun, on Calakmul Stela 89:Ds5 (after drawing 
by Nikolai Grube, Mayer 1989: pl. 7) 


Classic period (Stela 10, Morley 1937-38: pl. 
151e). Unfortunately, the poor preservation of in- 
scriptions at Calakmul makes it difficult to con- 
firm the identification of the place names. 


Topoxte 


A stela from Topoxte may show not only the 
Yaxha Emblem, which was apparently used 
around the Lake Yaxha, but the place name of 
Topoxte island and its environs (Fig. 31a). At the 
end of the text occurs an ut-i expression, in which 





TUN 
chi 





NAB 


TUN 


chi 





(c) Nabtunich, on Dos Pilas Panel 7: B6 (drawing by 
Stephen D. Houston) 

(d) Nabtunich, on Calakmul Stela 51: B3b (after 
unpublished drawing by Ian Graham). 


the probable place glyph consists of the signs 
CHAK, a curious sign representing a shell, and 
the superfix NAL, complemented by a final -la. 
There is still some uncertainty as to whether these 
signs refer to Topoxte, because, as we have seen, 
the use of place names may also pinpoint the loca- 
tion of faraway events. The “Chak-shell-nal” 
place is also mentioned in two other texts: on a 
Late Classic vase published by Francis Robicsek 
(1978: pl. 145), and on Altar 5 at Tikal, in a 
poorly understood context (Fig. 31b). 
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Fig. 30 Calakmul (?) place name on Naranjo 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 1: L3 (CMHI 2: 109). 


Palenque 


Another place glyph apparently refers to 
Palenque (Fig. 32). It consists of two signs, T262 
representing some type of foliage, and the HA 
element already familiar to us from the Dos Pilas 
place glyph. Throughout the inscriptions of 
Palenque, particularly in the texts of the Cross 
Group, this glyph consistently occurs after ut-i in 
appended sentences. 

Based on a new decipherment of the “foliage” 
sign by one of the authors (Stuart), we believe we 
can offer a full phonetic transliteration of the 
toponym as LAKAM-HA. The LAKAM value 
of the foliage is suggested by several lines of evi- 
dence that would take too much space to describe 
here; suffice it to say that the sign also appears in 
another place glyph rad LAKAM-TUN,, associ- 
ated with an unknown site near the Pasion and 
Usumacinta Rivers (Fig. 41). It seems reasonable 
to suppose that this glyph corresponds to the fa- 
miliar and old geographical name Lacantun, “Big 
Stone” (the origin of the term “Lacandon”), as 
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Fig. 31 Topoxte place name 


(a) Topoxte Stela 1 (drawn after original) 
(b) place name on Tikal Altar 5 (after Jones and 
Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 23). 


the Lacantun River joins the Usumacinta near its 
confluence with the Pasion. (More on this particu- 
lar Lacantun place glyph is discussed under the 
section “Titles of Origin. ”) 

Returning to the Palenque glyph under discus- 
sion, we can similarly see that the place glyph 
LAKAM-HA recalls the modern toponym Lacan- 
ha (“Big Water”), which is the name of a site and a 
nearby river some distance to the south, near the 
Lacantun River. Given the distance between mod- 
ern Palenque and Lacanha, we would not venture 
to suggest that the place glyph at Palenque is his- 
torically related to Lacanha. We would suggest, 
however, that the designation “Big Water” may 
have been general enough to have referred to 
many places in the ancient Maya landscape. The 
same LAKAM-HA glyph appears on Lintel 4 of 
Bonampak (Fig. 33), a war memorial, where it 
refers to some individual as A-LAKAM-HA, or 
Ah Lakamha’, “He of Lakamha’.” This reference 
can be interpreted in one of two ways: either the 





Fig. 32 Palenque place name, Tablet of the Foliated 
Cross: M14b (drawing by Linda Schele in Lounsbury 
1980: fig. 2). 


individual mentioned is from Palenque, and there- 
fore indicates an early war between Bonampak and 
Palenque, or, more interestingly, perhaps, the title 
actually refers to a defeated noble from the site we 
today call Lacanha (or sometimes Kuna-Lacanha), 
named for the lake and river located just to the 
west of Bonampak. The second interpretation 
would rest on the assumption that the modern 
toponym Lacanha is a very old one, and indeed it 
was at least in use in colonial times (de Vos 1980: 
509). 
Bonampak reference, we feel fairly confident in 


However we choose to interpret the 


assigning the name Lakamha’ to ancient Palenque. 
“Big Water” may have referred to the extensive 
waterfalls and pools of the Otulum River that are 
today visible at the site, and which no doubt at- 
tracted its original inhabitants. 

In Figure 34 we find an elaboration on the 
Lakamha’ place name, with the addition of several 
glyphs between ut-i and the toponym. These inter- 
vening signs are ye-ma-la K’?UK’-LAKAM wi- 


tsi, which probably spell Yemalk’uk’ Lakamwits, 
or “Descending Quetzal Big Hill.” The Lakamha’ 
name follows directly afterwards, then the “sky- 
bone.” Here we may have an extended version of 
the Palenque toponym, but it is equally likely that 
the additional elements specify a place within the 
site proper. This and other glyphs for site areas 
will be discussed more fully in Chapter 6. 

Another less common place glyph occurs in the 
Palenque inscriptions. This can be phonetically 
transcribed to-ko-TAN-na, or Toktan. The Tab- 
let of the Sun records this as the location where 
Kan Xul I, an Early Classic ruler of Palenque, 
became heir (Fig. 35a; Schele 1984b). On the Pal- 
ace Tablet, 
“'Toktan man,” apparently an epithet for Kan Xul 
II (Fig. 35b). Like the ahaw title and the prefix ah, 
winik seems to be a titular term that can be modi- 
fied through the addition of a place name. 


Toktan appears in Toktan winik, 


Piedras Negras 


Another place name may designate Piedras Ne- 
gras (Fig. 36). Preceded by the ut-i expression and 
followed by the “sky compound,” it appears in 
only two secure contexts, both from the inscrip- 
tion of the eroded Altar 1. The place glyph is 
very similar to the variable elements in the 
Piedras Negras Emblem Glyph (yo-ki-bi), sug- 
gesting that this is another instance of overlap 
between Emblem Glyphs and place names. Yokib 
may well signify “entrance” (cf. Slocum and 
Gerdel 1976: 168; and the Tzeltal place name 
Yochib, Berlin, Breedlove, and Raven 1974: 21), 
possibly in reference to the location of the site 
astride the entrance of a valley, or to a sinkhole in 
the vicinity. 

Other place names occur on Hieroglyphic 
Throne 1 of Piedras Negras (Figs. 36c-g; Thomp- 
son 1950: fig. 58). Two include the na, “house,” 
glyph (alternately spelled na and na-h(V), Figs. 
36c—e), and one is followed by the yo-OTOT, 
“his house,” sign (Fig. 36e)—presumably, then, 
these were the names of structures (see Chap. 6). 
The other place names (Figs. 36f—g) occur after 
verbs (Chap. 3, including the glyph “to arrive”); 
one accompanies the TAN-“bone” sign (Fig. 
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Fig. 33 Bonampak Lintel 4: A1—E4 (after unpublished 
drawing by Ian Graham). 





u ti ye ma la K'UK' LAKAM 


Fig. 34 Extended place name at Palenque, Temple 18, 
Doorjamb: D17—D19 (drawing by David Stuart from 
photographs). 





Fig. 35 Toktan at Palenque 


(a) Tablet of the Sun: Q4—-Ps5 (drawing by Linda 
Schele in Lounsbury 1980: fig. 3) 


36g), suggesting that it, too, is a toponym. Most 
of these place names may refer to wings, rooms, 
or substructures of the palace where the throne 
was found. And one (Fig. 36g) may well pertain 
to the nearby site of El Cayo, inasmuch as the 
toponym makes an appearance on El Cayo Panel 
1 (Maler 1903: pl. xxxv). 


Machaquila 


A final place glyph to be discussed here 1s com- 
posed of Ts1obv(so1): 23, which evidently refers 
to the site of Machaquila. The sign consists of a 
quatrefoil-shaped glyph that surrounds a darkened 
imix, or HA (“water”) glyph. In some examples 
the two elements are separated, showing that ha’ is 
the final element. Although this glyph is very com- 
mon at Machaquila, other sites may have used a 
similar place name. On Seibal Stela 8, for exam- 
ple, the glyph appears after the ut-i verb (Fig. 37b). 
Nonetheless, three monuments at Machaquila 
(Stelae 4, 7, and 8), all roughly contemporary with 
the Seibal stela, depict the glyph below the feet of 
local rulers (two are shown in Figs. 37a,c).'° The 
parallel with toponyms in basal registers at 
Aguateca and Dos Pilas is striking enough to war- 
rant its identification as a place name. 


10 Stela 7, shown in Fig. 27c, is doubly interesting, for it 
refers not only to the placement of the monument (D1), but 
to the fact that, 35 days later, someone—presumably the 
ruler—IL-ba, “saw himself.” We suspect that this event refers 


(b) Palace Tablet: D17 (drawing by Linda Schele 
in Robertson 1985: pl. 258). 


On a parenthetical note, the center of the main 
plaza of Machaquila shows an unusual feature de- 
scribed by Ian Graham: “. . . a quatrefoil-shaped 
area, depressed some 0.2 m below the level of its 
surroundings, is edged with well finished stones” 
(Fig. 38; Graham 1967: 59). The similarity to the 
Machaquila toponym is unlikely to be coinciden- 
tal. Might this have been a large version of the 
place glyph, decorating the floor of the plaza? 


To summarize, place names for several Maya 
sites have been proposed based on their associa- 
tion with the ut-i expression. However, these are 
not the only places noted by the Maya in their 
inscriptions. With the material presented so far, 
we may now analyze in detail another aspect of 
Maya toponymy: titles of origin. 


Titles of Origin 


When accompanying a personal name, the 
place glyphs associated with Dos Pilas, Naranjo, 
and other sites may take the prefix sign A (either 
T12 or T229), which surely represents the male 
agentive prefix ah-, “he of . . . .” This morpheme 
works in Mayan languages to signify, among 


to an unveiling ceremony and possibly to the amount of time 
required to carve a monument with the ruler’s portrait after 
the erection of a blank stela. 
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Fig. 36 Piedras Negras place names 


(a) Altar 1: H2—I2 (after Morley 1937-38: pl. 144) (e) Throne 1: K’4—K’s (after Thompson 1950: fig. 58) 
(b) Altar 1: Y2-—Z2 (after Morley 1937-38: pl. 144) (f) Throne 1: F’s (after Thompson 1950: fig. 58) 
(c) Throne 1: D’1 (after Thompson 1950: fig. $8) (g) Throne 1: F’1-F’2 (after Thompson 1950: fig. 58). 


(d) Throne 1: E’2—E’3 (after Thompson 1950: fig. 58) 
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Fig. 37 Machaquila place name 


(a) Machaquila Stela 4 (I. Graham 1967: fig. 51) (c) Machaquila Stela 7 (I. Graham 1967: fig. $7). 
(b) Seibal Stela 8: C5 (after Maler 1908b: pl. 7) 
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Fig. 38 Plan of Machaquila Plaza (I. Graham 1967: 
fig. 42). 


other things, the place of origin of an individual. 
Ah Kumk’al, for example, refers to a native of 
Kumk’al (Conkal) (Barrera Vasquez 1980: 3). The 
hieroglyphic pattern of A-[place glyph] therefore 
perfectly fits the established usage, and such 
glyphs can be grouped under the category of “ti- 
tles of origin.” While we have already touched on 
this category with a few specific examples, the 
time has come for a more lengthy treatment of 
this pattern. As we hope to demonstrate, a fair 
number of glyphs with the A- prefix appear to 
“behave” like place glyphs—even as an Emblem 
Glyph in one case—even though we never find 
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them in association with the ut-i verb, our only 
criterion for identifying place glyphs thus far. 

A useful illustration of such “suggestive” place 
glyphs comes from Lintel 16 from Yaxchilan, 
where a captive takes the title A-wa-k’a-bi, pos- 
sibly for Ah Wak’ab (Fig. 39, A3). He is then 
named as a subordinate lord of one Lakam Chaak, 
a “Lord of Wak’ab (wa-k’a-bi-AHAW) (Fig. 39, 
E1). The latter title is in essence a simple Emblem 
Glyph, leading us to suspect that Wak’ab refers to 
some location in the general vicinity of the 
Usumacinta River. 
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Fig. 39 Wak’ab place name on Yaxchilan Lintel 16, 
note especially A3 and Er (CMHI 3: 41). 


Monuments from the site of El Chorro, located 
north of the Pasion River, exhibit another title 
which is probably based on a place glyph (Fig. 
40) (Houston 1986: 3-5). The unusual compound 
appears to consist of the superfix for the “Pictun” 
period (of unknown value), followed by ni(-la). 
In most instances we find this modified with 
-ahaw (Fig. 40b), but a few carry the ah- agentive 
prefix, and are thus probably read “He of El 
Chorro.” 

In the same area of the Usumacinta and Pasion 
Rivers we find an Emblem Glyph and title of ori- 
gin composed of the signs LAKAM and TUN 


(see the earlier discussion of Palenque’s place 
name) (Fig. 41a—e). In the texts of Itzan, Guate- 
mala, the name Lakamtun occurs with both ah- 
(Fig. 41b) and -ahaw (Fig. 41d), presumably de- 
pending on the rank of the person using the epi- 
thet; those of higher rank would have been “lords” 
of the location, and others would simply have 
originated there. The precise location of Lakamtun 
is unknown, but references to it at Yaxchilan, 
Itzan, and Seibal suggest that it lies somewhere in 
the Usumacinta-Pasion region. It is tempting to 
relate this hieroglyphic name to the modern term 
Lacantun, which refers to a major river flowing 
into the Usumacinta and, in Colonial times, to a 
lake in lowland Chiapas that today goes by the 
name Lago Miramar. Lacantun, “Big Rock,” is an 
old name, but whether it can be extended back 
into the Classic period remains to be proved. 

At Seibal we find an example of Lakamtun as an 
Emblem Glyph (Fig. 41a), which to our knowl- 
edge has previously gone unrecognized. The “ti- 
tle of origin” form may appear at Itzan (Fig. 41d) 
with the addition of the agentive ah- prefix (Ah 
Lakamtun, “He of Lakamtun”). With the -ahaw ti- 
tle it appears to name a captive at Yaxchilan por- 
trayed within a ball, bound and trussed into an 
arched, uncomfortable posture (Fig. 41e). 

Slightly further downstream, at the site of 
Piedras Negras, are references to a place we call 
“Rabbit Stone” (perhaps T’ultun), so read because 
of the two components of their glyphs. An impor- 
tant retainer of the last-known lord at the site was 
the ahaw of this place (Fig. 42a), and another indi- 
vidual mentioned on Piedras Negras Stela 40 
merely came from “Rabbit Stone,” at least to 
judge from the “Ah-Rabbit Stone” expression on 
the side of the monument (Fig. 42b). The location 
of this place cannot be pinpointed, although it 
must surely have been in the neighborhood of 
Piedras Negras. 

A point worth mentioning about titles of origin 
is that they occasionally accompany Emblem 
Glyphs. In one example, from the neighborhood 
of Tamarindito and Arroyo de Piedra, a ruler was 
both the Ch’ul ahaw or “Holy Lord” of the local 
polity and A-CHAK-HA, or Ah Chakha’, “He of 
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Fig. 40 Title of origin at El Chorro 


(a) stela from E] Chorro area, A6-B3 (after 
unpublished drawing by Ian Graham) 


the Red (or Great) Water” (Fig. 43a). A woman 
who married into the same dynasty employed the 
title Chakha’ Ahaw; that is, she was a high- 
ranking person from “Red Water” (Fig. 43c). We 
suspect, first, that Chakha’ refers to what is 
known today as the Riachuelo Chacrio, a stream 
running within 3 km of Arroyo de Piedra. (The 
name is apt: during the rainy season the stream 
becomes deep red from the suspended sediment 
being washed downstream.) Second, Chakha’ 
may have been the seat of a small polity north of 
Tamarindito and Arroyo de Piedra; possibly, the 
ruler was even born there. Unfortunately, we can- 
not yet determine the status of Chakha’ relative to 
Arroyo de Piedra and Tamarindito. Our hunch is 
that Chakha’ began as the center of an indepen- 
dent polity and was incorporated later into the 
larger polity to the south. 
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(b) unprovenanced stela from El Chorro area, Ag 
(after unpublished drawing by Ian Graham). 


A similar pattern of place names and Emblem 
Glyphs occurs in the area of Bonampak and 
Lacanha. On the Lacanha panel in the Dumbarton 
Oaks collection (Fig. 44a), an overlord uses the 
two Emblems of the local polity (D4). Yet he is 
also characterized as “He of the ‘Knot’ ” (Ds), the 
“knot” being an unidentified glyph that Houston 
once linked to the main sign of the Dos Pilas 
Emblem (Houston and Mathews 198s: fig. 9). As 
Joel Palka (personal communication, 1990) points 
out to us, Houston was mistaken. Rather, the 
“knot” represents a probable toponym, found 
also as part of a woman’s name—a lady ahaw of 
the “knot” site—at El Chorro, where she appears 
to have been the mother of a local ruler (Fig. 
44b). The “knot site” may lie somewhere be- 
tween El] Chorro and Lacanha, near the upper 
reaches of the Usumacinta River. 


The position of titles of origin after Emblem 
Glyphs is fairly consistent, although there is one 
example that probably came before (Fig. 45). The 
title A-SAK-NIK-TE, or Ah Saknikte’ “He of 
White Flower,” precedes the local Emblem (see 
later discussion). Although it remains to be 
proved, “White Flower” may be a place within a 
particular polity. 

Before leaving titles of origin, especially as they 
relate to Emblems, it is important to stress that 
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Fig. 41 The “Lakamtun” place name 


(a) Emblem Glyph or Seibal Stela 9: D4 (drawing 
from photograph by David Stuart) 

(b) “He of Lakamtun,” Itzan Stela 17: L6 (after unpub- 
lished drawing by Ian Graham) 

(c) “ahaw of Lakamtun,” Yaxchilan Lintel 35 (CMHI 3: 
79) 





they may also follow the titles of members of the 
nobility. The only clear illustration of this pattern 
comes from El Cayo (Fig. 46). Panel 1 shows that 
one place—the evident burial location of a lord of 
E] Cayo (Fig. 46a, see discussion in Chap. 3)—is 
also mentioned in a title of origin following a 
subsidiary title (Fig. 46b; D. Stuart n.d.a). 
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(d) “ahaw of Lakamtun,” on Itzan Stela 17: K3 (after 
unpublished drawing by Ian Graham) 

(e) captive termed an ahaw of “Lakamtun,” Yaxchilan 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 2: S1-4 (CMHI 3: 16). 





Fig. 42 The “Rabbit Stone” place name 


(a) ahaw of the “Rabbit Stone,” on Piedras Negras (b) “He of the Rabbit Stone,” on Piedras Negras Stela 
Throne 1: O’1 (drawn after original in the Museo 40: C11 (after Thompson 1950: fig. 58). 
Nacional de Arqueologia e Etnologia) 





Fig. 43 The Chakha’ place name, in titles of origin 


(a) Arroyo de Piedra Stela 2: G2—Gg4 (after (c) Tamarindito Hieroglyphic Stairway 3: Step 5, e 
unpublished drawing by Stephen Houston) (after unpublished drawing by Stephen Houston). 
(b) Altar de Sacrificios Sculptured Panel 1: Ag (after J. 
Graham 1972: fig. 57) 
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b 
Fig. 44 People from the “knot” site 
(a) Lacanha Panel 1: C4—Ds5 (drawing by David (b) Lady of the “knot site,” El Chorro Altar 6 (after 
Stuart) unpublished drawing by Eric von Euw). 





Fig. 45 “He of Saknikte’ ” (after Kerr 1990: 276). 
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Fig. 46 Hieroglyphs from El Cayo Panel 1 
(a) burial verb, D12-C14 
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(b) title of origin with local lord, M11-N13 (both 
figures after Maler 1903: pl. 35). 


CHAPTER 3 


Place Names with Other Verbs 


Sometimes the location of a particular event is 
included in the sentence proper and not in a sepa- 
rate phrase introduced by ut-i. Perhaps the clear- 
est example of this is the so-called shell-star verb 
that somehow refers to intersite war; the location 
of a battle or skirmish is either mentioned directly 
afterward or conflated with the verb itself (Fig. 
47). This custom of naming the location of an 
event after a verb reflects the pattern where ut-i 
precedes place glyphs, but in a more compact 
fashion—in a sense, ut-i, “it happened (at. . .),” 
is simply a restatement of a verb mentioned in the 
primary clause. 

Such phrasing has long been documented else- 
where in Maya script. In the Venus pages of the 
Dresden Codex, the set glyphic phrase for the ap- 
pearance of Venus as morning star consists of a 
verb (“mirror-over-hand,” the meaning of which 
is not known), followed by one of the four cardi- 
nal directions (Fig. 48). The name of the subject 
follows, along with the name Chak Ek’. In other 
examples the direction glyph appears after the 
name of the subject, demonstrating that direc- 
tional glyphs, the functional equivalent of place 
names, may “float” within a sentence, yet without 
leading to substantial changes in meaning. We 
should stress that locatives, which ordinarily 
might be expected in this context, do not accom- 
pany the directional glyphs in the Dresden Codex. 


Perhaps, as with place glyphs, locative preposi- 
tions were optional in certain phrases, or possibly 
they were spoken but not written. 

Similar patterns exist in monumental inscrip- 
tions. At Dos Pilas, for example, the local place 
glyph often follows verbs besides ut-i. The “shell- 
star” reference on Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 is one 
good example (see previous discussion, Fig. 47b), 
another being the record of Ruler 2’s burial on the 
back of Stela 8 (H13-I15; Fig. 49a). The verb at 
H14 is clear—muk-ah, “was buried” (Mathews 
n.d.c)—and the name of the subject comes two 
glyphs later, in the form of “3 Katun ahaw, Ruler 
2,” at H1sb and I15. Between these parts of the 
sentence is a reference to the location of the burial 
itself, expressed with the same glyphs found in an 
earlier ut-i phrase on Stela 8 (H21—H2z2); a similar 
pattern occurs on El Cayo Panel 1, which con- 
tains a burial verb (Mathews n.d.c) and both gen- 
eral and specific place references (Fig. 46). Con- 
ceivably, the burial of Ruler 2 took place in the 
central area of Dos Pilas and not at one of the 
many outlying sites within the local polity. Exca- 
vations by the Vanderbilt Petexbatun Project into 
a likely burial spot, Structure Ls5-1, have found a 
royal tomb that, on the evidence of physical an- 
thropology, matches closely the expected age at 
death of Ruler 2. Regrettably, glyphic material 
from the tomb fails to confirm the identification. 
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Fig. 47 Shell-star events 


(a) “shell-star” at Yaxha, from Tikal Temple 4 
(Structure 5C-4), Lintel 3: B4 (Jones and 
Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 74) 


A glyph at Piedras Negras may specify the loca- 
tion of another royal burial (Fig. 49b). On Lintel 
3 at Piedras Negras, Peter Mathews (n.d.c) identi- 
fied a passage that recorded not only the death of 
a local ruler (Ruler 4), but his burial three days 
later. Immediately after the “was buried” verb— 
and in conformity with the example from Dos 
Pilas—is a glyph that includes a “shield” element 
and a WITS, “hill,” logograph; the name of the 
ruler follows. The reference to a hill is unlikely to 
allude to the person connected to this event but is 
rather part of a word order consisting of verb- 
location-subject. 

An identical pattern is present in a burial refer- 
ence painted in Tomb 12 at Rio Azul (Fig. 49c). 
After the glyph “was buried” is a phrase we shall 
refer to as wak kaan muyal nal, or “Six Sky 
Clouds,” followed by the name of the tomb’s 
occupant. 

The MUYAL reading deserves further discus- 
sion. Page 68a of the Dresden Codex shows two 
Chaaks, one bathed by streams of water, the 
other not (Fig.: 50). The space above them shares 
a dotted curlicue, T632. In our view, this sign 
represents the sign for muyal, “cloud,” so that the 
Chaaks are sitting beneath cloudy skies, one al- 
ready drenched with rain. In at least three places, 
phonetic clues point to this reading; several spell- 
ings end in the syllables ya-la, and one begins 


"1 The cloud interpretation of the dotted S-shape motifs on 
the Terminal Classic monuments from Ixlu, Jimbal, and 
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(b) “shell-star” at Dos Pilas, from Dos Pilas Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway 2: Azb-Bra, east (after unpub- 
lished drawing by Ian Graham). 


with mu (Figs. 51a—c). In short, both T632 and 
its iconographic versions at Ixlu, Copan, and else- 
where represent clouds, as seems appropriate 
given their position above the heads of rulers and 
deities." 

In view of the parallels from Dos Pilas and 
Piedras Negras, we believe that wak kaan muyal 
nal refers to the location of Tomb 12, perhaps an 
area or building within Rio Azul (pace Stuart 
1987a); interestingly, the same place name is also 
attested in a contemporary text on El Zapote 
Stela 5: Co—Do, although this time with an appar- 
ent WITS glyph (Fig. 52). Other tombs at Rio 
Azul are inscribed with hill names, each standing 
alone on one of three walls. Unfortunately, the 
tombs have not yet been fully published, so their 
discussion must await a future occasion. 

Aside from the ut-i, shell-star, and burial expres- 
sions, there are other glyphic phrases that include 
place names. The first of these occurs at Palenque 
and Tikal; it consists of T79 over the syllables la 
and ha and probably serves as a verb (Figs. 53a— 
b). In some inscriptions at Palenque this glyph 
introduces a short clause at the end of an inscrip- 
tion, a pattern that brings the ut-i expression to 
mind. There are two other similarities as well: 
Lakamha’, the presumed place name of Palenque, 
usually follows the glyph to close the inscription; 
and the “sky-bone” compound, an integral part 


Ucanal revises their previous identification as blood scrolls by 
one of the authors (Stuart 1984). 
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Fig. 48 Dresden Codex Venus page 46 (Villacorta and 
Villacorta 1930: 102). 


of many place-name references, sometimes makes 
an appearance (Fig. 53a). Most likely, then, the 
verb functions in the same way as the ut-i clause, 
although, to be sure, its precise meaning may be 
different. 

Another occurrence of the T79 -la-ha verb is at 
Tikal (Fig. 53b), where the expression helps iden- 
tify a local place name. The presumed place name 
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Fig. 49 Burial references 


(a) Dos Pilas Stela 8: H13-I15 (after unpublished draw- 
ing by Ian Graham) 

(b) Piedras Negras, Lintel 3: V6—V7 (after Thompson 
1950: fig. $7) 


contains the main sign of the Tikal Emblem 
Glyph, a YAX superfix, and other, less familiar 
components. We suspect that the main sign of the 
Tikal Emblem served originally as the place name 
of the site. Only later did it grow to become a 
polity label. 

Another verbal glyph functions quite like u-ti- 
ya by introducing brief locational sentences that 
follow longer passages. In all respects such 
phrases work like the place name formula de- 
scribed in the first chapter and illustrated in Fig- 
ure 6. The only minor difference is in the verbal 
glyph itself, where the u sign is replaced by a 
skeletal sign with a “chuen” infix (Fig. 54). The 
-ti-ya signs follow in precisely the same manner 
as in u-ti-ya. We feel there is a strong possibility 
that the “chuen-skull” is a logograph read UH, 
for UH-ti-ya, a variant spelling of ut-i. The inser- 
tion of the /h/ probably reflects the proto-Cholan 
form *uht-i (Schumann 1973: 98; Kaufmann and 
Norman 1984: 135). 





(c) Rio Azul Tomb 12 (after Stuart 1987a: fig. 45). 
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Fig. 50 Dresden Codex page 68a, showing Chaaks in 
clouds (Villacorta and Villacorta 1930: 146). 


The evidence in support of the reading is as 
follows. Many ornaments, including several ex- 


12 Uh for “collar ornament” is also spelled on the central 
panel, for example, in position B8 of the Temple of the In- 
scriptions at Palenque (Fig. 55c). The spelling at Palenque 
differs from the examples at Chichen Itza, in that here it reads 
u-h(V), an unpossessed form, occasionally inflected as a ver- 
bal noun. What is intriguing at Palenque is that the glyph for 
“collar ornament” is commonly paired with tu-pa, tup, 
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amples of jade from Chichen Itza, display “name- 
tags”—glyphs recording the name of a possessed 
object, ranging from houses to bones (Mathews 
1979; Houston, Stuart, and Taube 1989; Houston 
1989). At Chichen the texts begin with yu-UH- 
il, for y-uh-il, the possessed form of uh, “neck- 
lace” (Sapper 1907: 445; Josserand and Hopkins 
n.d.: 9), doubtless because all objects described as 
uh are drilled for suspension, probably as neck 
ornaments (Fig. 55a, an unprovenanced example 
in Fig. 55b). We propose that the “chuen-skull” 
was used as a logograph in such spellings; it also 
served to record the aspirate in the proto-Cholan 
root uht.! 

A clear example of how this compound works 
is in the texts of Pomona, Tabasco, Mexico. In at 
least two places uht-i is followed by an apparent 
place name, pi-a (Figs. 56a—b). Much like several 
toponyms discussed previously, this name may 
also serve as the main sign of an Emblem Glyph 
(Fig. $6c). 

The spelling of the sign deserves further com- 
ment, for it touches on an important feature of 
Maya spelling: the use of two small dots—a min- 
iature “two”—to indicate that a phonetic sign or, 
more seldom, a logograph should be read twice. 
This relatively rare feature of the script involves 
the attachment of two small dots to the sign in 
question, usually on its upper left corner, more 
rarely on its upper right; in transliterations we 
designate the doubled feature with a superscript 
2.13 Figure 57 shows many such spellings: (1) ka?- 
wa for ka-ka-wa, kakaw or “chocolate” (Figs. 
57a—-b); (2) k’u? for k’u-k’u, k’uk’ or “quetzal” 
(Fig. 57c); (3) u-ne? for u-ne-ne, unen or “child,” 
a label for GII of the Palenque Triad (Fig. 57d). 


“earspool, ear ornament” (Mathews 1979). D. Stuart has long 
felt that this text refers to the dressing of deity effigies with 
jewelry and other regalia. 

13 We do not yet understand why some spellings use this 
convention. Perhaps they signal a particular spelling when 
two are possible: chi-K’IN in place of K’IN-chi, or k’a-k’a 
instead of BUTS’, respectively. 





Fig. 51 Evidence for the muyal reading 


(a) Piedras Negras Lintel 2: G’1 (drawing by David (c) glyph from unprovenanced vessel (M. Coe 1973: 
Stuart) 113). 

(b) glyph on unprovenanced vessel referring to 
Naranjo ruler (after Kerr 1990: 214) 


CHAN  MUYAL 





Fig. 52 Hieroglyphs from El Zapote Stela 5: Co—Dog 
(after unpublished drawing by Ian Graham). 





Fig. 53 Dedication verb 


(a) Palenque Temple of the Foliated Cross, Alfarda, (b) Tikal Temple 4 (Structure sC-—4), Lintel 3, H3-H4 
K1-L2 (drawing by Linda Schele in Lounsbury (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 74). 
1980: fig. $) 
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Fig. 54 The “chuen-skull” event, from Tikal Stela 31: 
C6 (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. $2). 





Fig. 55 A name tag for “pendants” 


(a) Chichen Itza (after Proskouriakoff 1974: fig. 12) (c) Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions, Middle Panel: 
(b) from unprovenanced item of shell jewelry (after B8—Ag (Robertson 1983: fig. 96). 
Schele and Miller 1986: pl. 85) 
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Fig. 56 Place name from Pomona 


(a) Pomona panel (after unpublished drawing by Ian 
Graham) 

(b) Pomona panel (after unpublished drawing by Ian 
Graham) 


Pi?-A, then, is simply another such spelling. 
Probably the final element was to be understood 
as ha’, “a body of water,” in reference to some 
natural feature near Pomona, possibly a section of 
the Usumacinta River." 

The inscription where the “chuen-skull” com- 
pound is most frequent is Stela 31 at Tikal. Figure 
58 illustrates all such expressions from the text, 
along with their associated dates. In our opinion, 
the glyphs that immediately follow the “chuen- 
skull” are possible place names, although the 
places to which they refer remain in question. Of 
special interest are the glyphs at Figure 58a, 


4 This place is also mentioned as part of the Emblem of a 
subordinate figure depicted on the Hieroglyphic Stairway at 
Palenque (Robertson 1985), a figure who may be cited on a 
hieroglyphic block from Pomona. There is growing evidence 


(c) Pomona Panel “X” (after Lizardi Ramos 1963: 
fig. 6). 


which Peter Mathews has identified as a personal 
name (Mathews 1985: 44). The same glyphs ap- 
pear directly after the accession verb on the fa- 
mous Leiden plaque (Schele and Miller 1986: pl. 
33), where they appear to serve, pace Mathews, as 
the place name of an area or building within 
Tikal. A more probable candidate for the personal 
name on Stela 31 is “Jester God-Jaguar,” whose 
name glyphs appear in an iconographic context 
on Tikal Stela 29, possibly in association with an 
ancestral figure (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 
fig. 49). 


that the lords of Palenque, and particularly Chan Bahlum, 
exercised considerable influence over the Tabasco lowlands; 
one member of this family may even be recorded at distant 
Comalcalco. 
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Fig. 57 Doubled phonetic spellings 


(a) Rio Azul “chocolate vessel” (Hall et al. 1990: 
fig. 2) 

(b) Piedras Negras Lintel 3: P2 (after photographs by 
David Stuart) 

(c) unprovenanced shell collar (after Kerr photo no. 
1874) 

(d) Palenque Tablet of the Foliated Cross: M3 
(Lounsbury 1980: fig. 2) 

(e) Copan Stela 49 (drawing by David Stuart) 

(f) Piedras Negras Lintel 3: F2-G1 (after photos by 
David Stuart) 

(g) Pomona Tablet 1: pEs—pFs5 (after unpublished 
drawing by Ian Graham) 

(h) unprovenanced vessel (after Kerr photo no. 1092) 

(1) unprovenanced vessel (after Kerr photo no. 1092) 

(j) Piedras Negras Lintel 2: J2 (after drawing by David 
Stuart) 
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(k) glyphic altar, Lacanha area: K1 (after photos 
supplied by Richard Townsend) 

(1) vessel from Tikal Burial 196 (W. Coe 1967: 52) 

(m) vessel from Tikal Burial 196 (W. Coe 1967: §2) 

(n) panel, Bonampak area: D4 (after unpublished draw- 
ing by Ian Graham) 

(0) panel, Bonampak area: D4 (after unpublished draw- 
ing by Ian Graham) 

(p) glyph from unprovenanced panel, Bs (after photos 
by Nicholas Hellmuth) 

(q) Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 3: D6 (CMHI 3: 
166) 7 

(r) Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 3: E1-E2 (CMHI 
3: 166). 


Fig. 58 Hieroglyphs from Tikal Stela 31 


(a) C6-—C7 
(b) C11-D11 
(c) D16-—C17 
(d) D26—C27 
(e) Fi4—E15 
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(f) F26-F27 

(g) Gs—G6 

(h) H21-G24 (all drawings from Jones and 
Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 52). 


Another verb followed by place names has re- 
cently been deciphered by Nikolai Grube and Bar- 
bara MacLeod (MacLeod 1990: 339-341; Schele 
and Freidel 1990: 459). This verb consists of sev- 
eral variants, all of which can be shown to have 
equivalent, or near-equivalent, readings: T45: 82 
(Fig. 59a) // T45: 849: 126 (Fig. 59b) // T713b: 
24.181 (Fig. s9c). Grube and MacLeod marshal 
persuasive evidence that the correct reading is 
based on a root hul, “to arrive,” a term of wide 
distribution in Mayan languages. In addition, one 
variant—a moon sign containing what appears to 
be a human eye (Fig. 60a)—is more likely to read 
UL, also “to arrive” in some languages (Barrera 
Vasquez 1980: 900); this reading seems justified 
because the sign appears to function as a comple- 
ment ul to ch’ul, as in the spelling of CH’UL-ul, 
“holy,” at the site of Seibal (Fig. 6ob). 

The hul reading has many interesting implica- 
tions for Glyph D of the Lunar Series, where it 
refers to the beginning of the current lunation 
(MacLeod 1990: 339). But we are concerned here 
with its function outside that series. At present, 
there are several texts employing hul in nonlunar 
contexts. In each case, the texts appear to refer to 
the “arrival” not of the moon, but of a historic 
figure. One of the best examples is the arrival of 


“Lady 6 Sky of Dos Pilas,” who came to a part of 
the site of Naranjo at 9.12.10.5.12 (Fig. 61). This 
event was of great importance to the Naranjo dy- 
nasty, for it coincided with the beginning of its 
resurgence as a dynastic power. 

A similar expression occurs on Caracol Stela 3, 
which records an “arrival” at OX-WITS-A, pos- 
sibly for Oxwitsha’, “Three Hill Water” (Fig. 62). 
“Three Hill” is a location attested in several other 
texts at Caracol, including Stela 10: A4 (Fig. 63a), 
Stela 15: C12 (Fig. 63b), and Stela 17: C3 (Fig. 
63c); several looted vessels may also refer to this 
place, although their immediate glyphic contexts 
are still ambiguous. We have seen, too, that 
“Three Hill” is mentioned in association with the 
Early Classic ruler K’inich Yax K’uk’ Mo’. 
Whether this is the same place at or near Caracol 
is impossible to tell. 

Of the toponyms at Caracol, those on Stela 3 
are among the most intriguing syntactically. One 
that is preceded by hul is followed by an expres- 
sion reading y-ila, “he saw it,” and by the name 
of an individual (Fig. 62). Presumably, the verb 
indicates that this person “saw” the “arrival” at 
“Three Hill Water.” Quirigua Altar L displays a 
closely similar pattern in its record of the “ar- 


rival” (hul-ah) of Smoke-Imix-God K _ at 





Fig. 59 Hul verbs 


(a) Naj Tunich Group 4m: A3 (drawing by Stephen 
Houston) 

(b) Copan Hieroglyphic Stairway, Step 1: E (drawing 
by Barbara Fash, courtesy of William Fash, 
director, Copan Mosaics Project) 
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(c) Caracol Stela 3: C11 (after Beetz and Satterthwaite 
1981: fig. 4). 





Fig. 60 The “eye” glyph in various spellings 

(a) variant of the lunar series hul verb, Yaxchilan 
Lintel 46: D1 (CMHI 3: 101) 

(b) “eye” sign in Emblem Glyph, Seibal Stela 8: C2 
(after Maler 1908b: pl. 10). 





Fig. 61 Arrival of “Lady 6 Sky” at Naranjo, recorded 
on Stela 24: C7—C1o0 (CMHI 2: 64). 





Fig. 62 Arrival at “Three Hill Water,” recorded on 
Caracol Stela 3: C11—D12 (after Beetz and 
Satterthwaite 1981: fig. 4). 
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Fig. 63 The “Three Hill” place name 


(a) Caracol Stela 10: A4 (after drawing by Stephen (c) Caracol Stela 17: C3 (after drawing by Stephen 
Houston, courtesy of Caracol Project) Houston, courtesy of Caracol Project). 

(b) Caracol Stela 15: C12 (after drawing by Stephen 
Houston, courtesy of Caracol Project) 





Fig. 64 Quirigua Altar L (Maudslay 1889-1902, 2: pl. 49). 
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Fig. 65 Arrivals 
(a) at Seibal, as recorded on Seibal Stela 11: Br (after (b) at Dos Pilas, as recorded on Dos Pilas 
Maler 1908b: pl. 9) Hieroglyphic Stairway 2: Asb—Aé6a (after 
unpublished drawing by Ian Graham). 





Fig. 66 Place names at Naj Tunich 


(a) “arrival event” in Group 4 (after photo courtesy of —(b) ilah mopan in Group 4h: A3—-Ag4 (after photo cour- 


George Stuart, National Geographic Society) tesy of George Stuart, National Geographic 
Society). 
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Fig. 67 “Smoking head” verbs and place names 


(a) the place of Ucanal recorded on Ixkun Stela 2: Co 
(after CMHI 2: 141) 

(b) the “dotted ko” place recorded on Naranjo Stela 
22: G7 (after CMHI 2:56) 


Quirigua; this event was “seen” by a local figure 
(Fig. 64), who witnessed the arrival of this visi- 
tor from Copan. 

“Arrivals” are attested elsewhere as well. Seibal 
Stela 11 records an arrival at the “Seibal place” 
(see previous discussion; Fig. 65a), and one text 
on Dos Pilas Hieroglyphic Stairway 2 documents 
an arrival at the “Dos Pilas place” (Fig. 65b). Fi- 
nally, the hul expressions in the Naj Tunich cave 
may refer to arrivals at the cave itself (Fig. 66a); 
elsewhere, texts in the cave may record the name 
Mopan, possibly in reference to the nearby histori- 
cal town of the same name (Fig. 66b). 

A final verb that is followed by place names is 
the so-called smoking head, which contains a k’in 
infix and a human profile. The head, which 
serves as a verb, is clearly war related (Schele 
1982: 103-104). What we wish to point out is that 
the glyphs after the event are sometimes recogniz- 
able toponyms or toponymic signs. On Ixkun 
Stela 2, the place name is that of Ucanal, proba- 
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(c) the “dotted ko” place recorded after a “shell-star” 
event, Naranjo Stela 18: Hg (after CMHI 2: 47) 

(d) “dotted ko” ahaw, recorded on sherd from 
Buenavista del Cayo, Belize (drawing courtesy 
of Jennifer Taschek and Joseph Ball). 


bly the site that Ixkun warred against (Fig. 674). 
Even better examples come from Naranjo, in 
which a particular site in the vicinity of Naranjo 
was the subject both of a “smoking head” and a 
“shell-star” event, both events taking place in the 
reign of Smoking Squirrel (Figs. 67b—c; Houston, 
Stuart, and Taube 1992). This “doubled ko” place 


‘has also been attested on ceramics from western 


Belize (Fig. 67d), suggesting a location some- 
where between Naranjo and the Belizean border, 
if not into Belize itself. 


In summary, Maya script employs place names 
in all parts of a phrase, both at the end, in 
toponymic formula, and at the beginning, in 
ways that specify the location of important 
events. These expressions amplify considerably 
our knowledge of Classic toponymy, both by aug- 
menting the number of place names and by indi- 
cating the range of events that took place in these 
locations. 


CHAPTER 4 


The Iconography of Place Names 


We have mentioned only briefly a strong relation- 
ship between our supposed place names and the 
iconographic images occurring in registers be- 
neath scenes or standing figures. The interplay 
between text and image in the “Chaak pages” of 
the Dresden Codex is perhaps the best known 
example of this relationship (Fig. 1). Similarly, 
the place glyphs of Aguateca (Fig. 8d), Dos Pilas, 
and Machaquila have all appeared as iconographic 
components on which a ruler stands to show his 
location during an event. The practice is indeed 
widespread throughout Mesoamerica: the incorpo- 
ration of place glyphs into iconographic images 
can be seen in some of the earliest sculptural art of 
Central Mexico and Oaxaca (e.g., Caso 1928: 34). 
The fundamental graphic principle for showing 
location appears with a much more general scope 
of reference on stelae from the site of Balancan, 
where lords stand on bands or registers contain- 
ing KAB or “earth” glyphs (Fig. 68; Lizardi Ra- 
mos 1961: 121); similar examples appear on Pan- 
els 11 and 12 at Dos Pilas (Figs. 69a—b; Navarrete 
and Lujan Munoz 1963: 36). The convention sim- 
ply shows what is underfoot, whether it be soil, 
stone, or “split hills,” such as at Aguateca. A look 
at these lower registers on other monuments 


should thus lead to the identification of additional 


place names. 
Stela 3 from Yaxha, dating to the Early Classic 
period, simply illustrates how place can be repre- 


sented by glyphs below the feet of individuals 
(Fig. 70). The ruler stands on three glyphs. The 
first is poorly understood, although it is probably 
a place name of some sort, and the second is eas- 
ily recognizable as the Yaxha glyph. This, in 
turn, is followed by the common “sky-bone” 
compound. Save the ut-i verb, these are the basic 
components of the place name formula described 
in Chapter 1. Here, however, the act and actor 
are portrayed rather than written. The place 
glyphs function precisely as they would after ut-i, 
but in an iconographic capacity. 

Similar iconographic place glyphs can take a 
very simple form. On Yaxchilan Stela 4, a blood- 
letting ritual is shown above a basal register con- 
sisting of little more than a huge cleft sky sign— 
the Yaxchilan Emblem Glyph (Fig. 71). A some- 
what more iconic version occurs on a carved step 
on Hieroglyphic Stairway 3 (Fig. 72). This sculp- 
ture commemorates the capture of a war prisoner 
by Shield Jaguar on the date 9.12.8.14.1 12 Imix 4 
Pop, and later records his accession (Proskouria- 
koff 1963). The image of the prisoner and the in- 
scription that surrounds him are placed atop a com- 
plex iconographic assemblage including the image 
of the “Cosmic Serpent” and a deity portrait 
within a thick cartouche. Below the cartouche is a 
bird head in profile with a cleft at its top. This 1s 
the head variant for “sky,” therefore again repre- 
senting the Emblem Glyph main sign of Yaxchi- 
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lan. Interestingly, in front of the Emblem is T606, 
read TAN, “within.” Presumably the image sig- 
nals that the scene took place “within Yaxchilan.” 
By implication, the “split sky” sign may have been 
the principal place name of the site. 

Yet another example of an iconographic place 
glyph was recently pointed out to us by Linda 
Schele and Nikolai Grube (personal communica- 
tion, 1990). It consists of “WAK-e-bu-NAL,” 
or “Wakebnal,” the eb being spelled with the con- 
flated syllables e (T741a) and bu (T21v). On 
Seibal “Stela” 7, a ballplayer stands on the glyph, 
doubtless because eb is a term for Maya stairways 
(Fig. 73), with which the Classic ballgame was 
closely connected (Miller and Houston 1987). A 
reference to a Seibal lord at the site of Anonal 
displays the name directly after the Seibal Em- 
blem (Fig. 74). Although lacking the a, the spell- 
ing is suggestive, for it hints at a parallel with 
titles of origin. In our opinion, “Wakebnal” refers 
to some place within or close to Seibal, perhaps 
even an actual ballcourt. 

Many early monuments from Tikal have com- 
plex basal registers that make use of the main sign 
of the Tikal Emblem Glyph. The newly found 
Stela 39, for example, shows this sign in a com- 
pound placed next to the legs of a captive figure 
(Fig. 75a). The compound includes a yax sign, the 
Tikal main sign, the sky glyph, and an animal 
head distinguished by its trilobed eyelid. Interest- 
ingly, this grouping of elements also composes 
part of the inscription on the side of the monu- 
ment, where the yax, Tikal, “sky,” and animal 
glyphs close the text (Fig. 75b). Introducing the 
signs is an early example of the “chuen-skull” 


variant of ut-i, confirming their functional role as 
locational glyphs. The example from Stela 39 
demonstrates a close link between a supposed 
place name in the basal register of a monument 
and its exact counterpart in the inscription; a simi- 
lar pattern, possibly in reference to some specific 
location within Tikal, appears in both text and 
image on Tikal Stela 1 (Fig. 76; Jones and 
Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 1). 

That the “yax Tikal” compound refers to Tikal 
is supported by its appearance in the basal register 
of Altar 8 of that site (Fig. 77). In a scene remuinis- 
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Fig. 68 Earth signs on Balancan Stela 4 (Lizardi 
Ramos 1961: 121). 





Fig. 69 Dos Pilas panels 


(a) Panel 11 


(b) Panel 12 (both drawings by Stephen Houston). 








Fig. 70 Yaxha Stela 3 (after Maler 1908a: pl. 15). 


cent of Stela 39, a bound captive lies atop a group 
of elements that includes yax, the Tikal sign, and 
an eyelidded zoomorph that may be related to the 
animal sign on Stela 39. The only “missing” com- 
ponent is the sky glyph. Another instance of this 
cluster of signs is on the bottom of Lintel 2 of 
Structure 5D-—3, where the “sky-bone” glyph is 
present (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 72). In 
both cases the iconographic evidence points to a 
toponymic function for the “yax Tikal” sign. 

At the nearby site of Uolantun we see another 
iconographic location that may link Classic 
modes of representing place with much earlier 
iconographic traditions of Mesoamerica. Al- 
though Stela 1 (Fig. 78), an Early Classic monu- 
ment, is weathered on most of its surface, enough 
remains of the detail to see the lower register or 
band upon which the ruler is shown standing. We 
assume this to be a location reference of some 
sort. A zoomorphic head occupies the left end of 
the image and faces outward. Vegetation ele- 
ments sprouting from the head correspond to the 
Early Classic forms of the NAL sign, suggesting 
that this may be a place glyph. A bird head occu- 
pies the right side of the register, with three dis- 
tinctive pointed elements emerging from behind 
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the beak. On the Tikal monuments just dis- 
cussed, the same tripartite device was seen on owl 
head variants of the “bone” sign. This bird is 
most probably the owl with the trilobed eyelid. 
Between these two heads, in the central area of 
the register, a sky glyph is clearly visible. Read- 
ing all three elements from left to right we see: (a) 
a place glyph, (b) sky, and (c) the head variant of 
the bone. Showing the ruler atop a place glyph 
and “sky-bone,” the Uolantun example is very 
much like that on Yaxha Stela 3. The arrange- 
ment of elements is significantly different, how- 
ever, and may be connected with early examples 
of place iconography from Preclassic times. 

The origins of such place name imagery can be 
traced not only to the beginnings of monumental 
art in the Maya lowlands, but also well beyond, 
to the later Formative and possibly non-Maya 
monuments of the cultures found at Izapa and at 
sites farther to the west (Fig. 79). A convention 
shared by many of these sculptures is the use of a 
band with a zoomorphic head at each end, a form 
that is likely to be ancestral to the base registers 
and bands in Classic Maya art. Excellent exam- 
ples of such bands occur on Izapa Stelae 1, 22, 23, 
and $4, which suggest that one of the place names 


Fig. 71 Yaxchilan Emblem Glyph, Yaxchilan Stela 4 
(preliminary drawing by David Stuart). 
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Fig. 73 Seibal “Stela” 





7 (after Maler 1908b: pl. 5). 
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Fig. 74 Panel text from Anonal (after photo by Ian 


Graham). 


in use at the site may have been “misty water,” at 
least to judge from the smoke scrolls issuing from 
what may be a body of water (Figs. 79c—d; Nor- 
man 1973: pls. 2,36,38,54); Abaj Takalik Stela 4 
has another such watery place name (Porter 1985: 
figs. 6-8). The bands from Izapa invite compari- 
son with the San Diego cliff carving, a relief in 
the Maya lowlands that dates to the final years of 
the Preclassic period (Fig. 80). The sole difference 
between the Izapa, Abaj Takalik, and San Diego 
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registers seems to be in direction of the zoo- 
morphic heads: the San Diego example faces out- 
ward; the Izapa and Abaj Takalik ones, inward. 
However, in contrast to the bands from the south- 
ern lowlands, those from sites on the Pacific 
piedmont pose a near insuperable obstacle for fu- 
ture investigation: they are unaccompanied by 
texts and are thus unlikely to be anything other 
than a subject for conjecture. 
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Fig. 75 Tikal Stela 39 
(a) front (Ayala Falcén 1987: fig. 2) (b) back (Ayala Falcén 1987: fig. 3). 
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Fig. 77 Tikal Altar 8 (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 
fig. 30). 





Fig. 76 Tikal Stela 1 (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 
fig. 1). 
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Fig. 78 Uolantun Stela 1 (Jones and Satterthwaite 
1982: fig. 76a). 
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Fig. 79 A selection of toponymic registers from Izapa 
and Abaj Takalik 


(a) Stela 1 (after Norman 1973: pl. 2) 

(b) Stela 22 (after Norman 1973: pl. 36) 

(c) Stela 23 (after Norman 1973: pl. 38) 

(d) Stela 67 (after Norman 1973: pl. 54) 

(e) Abaj Takalik Stela 4 (after Porter 1985: fig. 6-8). 
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Fig. 80 Toponymic register from San Diego cliff carv- 
ing (after unpublished field drawing by Ian Graham). 


CHAPTER 5 


Mythological Place Names 


Thus far, the place names under consideration 
have mostly pertained to historical events and in- 
dividuals. As we have seen, however, in the 
“Chaak pages” of the Dresden Codex, place 
names also appear in texts that treat mythological 
or supernatural happenings. These can be seen on 
many examples of Maya art from the Classic pe- 
riod and allow for several new insights into the 
geography of Maya religious belief. 

Our discussion of glyphs that describe the set- 
tings of mythical and supernatural events should 
begin with a closer examination of the tablet of 
Temple 14 from Palenque. At the beginning of 
this study, we mentioned the expression ut-i 
xaman, which closes the short descriptive caption 
of the tablet’s scene; it apparently specifies that 
this event “happened in the north.” Other, more 
precise locations are given in the three hiero- 
glyphs that appear in the bottom register of the 
scene, amid the water symbols upon which the 
figures of Chan Bahlum and his mother rest (Fig. 
81). The middle glyph is composed of three parts: 
the head variant of T128 (a locative of some 
sort’), the smoke sign read either k’ak’ or buts’ 
(depending on context), and the sign nab. We read 
the final two components as K’AK’-NAB, for 
k’ak’nab, “ocean.” The K’?AK’-NAB combina- 
tion occurs without the T128 prefix on the Palace 
Tablet from Palenque (at block Ds). The “ocean” 
reading accords with the surrounding water sym- 


bolism, as well as with the na and ba signs in the 
lowest register that seem to spell nab, “lake, pool, 
body of water” (Linda Schele, personal communi- 
cation, 1978). The first of the three glyphs amid 
the water symbols remains undeciphered, though 
it may include the combination HO-NIK-TE for 
ho nikte’, “five flowers.” The third of the glyphs 
in the basal register is perhaps also locational, for 
it occurs in the main text of the tablet after ut-i 
and after a sentence that restates the caption of the 
scene. This locational sign stands in place of the 
xaman, “north,” glyph albeit with a different read- 
ing (SAK-?-NAL). Its use here illustrates neatly 
the complementary association between place 
names in iconography and text. 

One of the more frequent locations mentioned 
in mythological texts is illustrated in Figure 82. 
This place is linked consistently with events that 
occurred at the beginning of the current Baktun 
cycle, at 13.0.0.0.0 4 Ahau 8 Cumku. The compo- 
nents are consistent in all known examples: T128 
(in either its conventional or head form) with 
“sky,” followed by a compound made up of 
YAX, a “triple cauac” main sign (identical to that 
of the Seibal Emblem Glyph), and the -NAL su- 
perfix. The location is mentioned on the Tablets of 
the Cross and Sun at Palenque (Figs. 82a—b), the 
text of Stela 12 at Copan (Fig. 82c), Stela C of 
Quirigua (Fig. 82d), where it follows ut-i; it also 
occurs on the inscribed Altar 1 from Piedras Ne- 
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Fig. 81 Toponymic hieroglyphs from basal register 
of Temple 14 tablet, Palenque (after Schele 1988: fig. 
10.4). 





Fig. 82 Place names associated with the beginning of the current Maya era 


(a) Palenque Tablet of the Cross: C6b—C7 (drawing (c) Copan Stela 12, south side: A14 (drawing by 


by Linda Schele, in Lounsbury 1980: fig. 1) David Stuart) 
(b) Palenque Tablet of the Sun: D16-—Nz2 (drawing (d) Quirigua Stela C: B13-A14 (after Maudslay 
by Linda Schele, in Lounsbury 1980: fig. 3) 1889-1902: pl. 19). 
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Fig. 83 Another “era” place name from Piedras Ne- 
gras Altar 1 (drawing by David Stuart). 


gras (Fig. 83). In all cases the texts refer to the 
place of events that happened at 13.0.0.0.0. The 
Quirigua example is the most explicit in this re- 
gard, for it names this place as the spot where 
some mythic personage dedicated a monument. 
Yet another reference appears on Stela 12 from 
Copan, but there the inscription is damaged and 
the context unclear. 

The inscriptions of Quirigua contain perhaps 
the largest collection of mythological place 
names. Most signs are rare, if not unique, and 
reveal little of their meaning. Yet at least one 
toponym appears in several contexts and is thus 
somewhat easier to interpret. Figure 84 illustrates 
the compound, which includes three signs, T4: V: 
561, or NA-HO-KAAN, “First Five Sky(?)” 
(Houston 1984: 797, 799). With the addition of 
ahaw, the reading becomes Nahokaan Ahaw 
(“lord[s] of Nahokaan”) and serves as the epithet 
of the pair of deities named the “Paddlers” 
(Mathews n.d.c; Stuart 1984, 1988a). As a title, it 
serves notice that the Paddlers were lords of a 
particular place in Maya mythic geography. With- 
out the ahaw glyph, it functions simply as a place 
name. 

Quirigua Stela C (position Agb) provides a 
good example of the pattern in that it connects 
the Nahokaan compound with the names of the 
Paddlers at 13.0.0.0.0 4 Ahau 8 Cumku, the be- 
ginning of the current era (Fig. 84a). Additional 


's In the Popol Vuh, as well as among the living Quiche 
Maya, there is a strong association between ballcourts and the 
underworld, with the former being viewed as entrances to the 
latter (Tedlock 1985: 46). The cave images of Naj Tunich (G. 


evidence comes from the site of Tonina, Mexico, 
where there occur many examples of the place 
glyph as a title of the Paddlers. Another version 
of the Nahokaan glyph appears on an _ un- 
provenanced vessel (Fig. 84b), where it follows 
ut-i and precedes the signs for wits and “north.” 
This phrase may be an elaboration on the place 
reference, to which the scribes have supplied addi- 
tional, geographic information. In the accompany- 
ing scene, the Paddlers sit upon entwined serpents 
(Robicsek and Hales 1981: 20b). The mythologi- 
cal nature of Nahokaan is reinforced by its associa- 
tion with GII of the Palenque Triad (Berlin 1963): 
on the jamb inscription from the inner sanctuary 
of the Temple of the Foliated Cross, GlIl—the 
infant God K—is also termed the Nahokaan 
Ahaw, or “fifth sky lord” (Fig. 84c). 

Another place glyph linked with mythological 
settings is shown in Figure 85. Its main sign, T769, 
probably refers to a depression or hole, with 
which it appears on page 43a of the Dresden Co- 
dex (Fig. 85d; Thompson 1972). Of the two af- 
fixes, one is T86, -NAL; the other, the sign for 
“black.” On Dresden page 43a, as elsewhere, black 
is associated with “west.” A similar concern with 
directions appears on the base of the panel from 
Temple 14 at Palenque, where a mythological 
place name is linked with the color “white” and 
the direction “north” (see previous discussion). 

What is the significance of the glyph with 
“black?” Following Peter Mathews (personal 
communication, 1983), we believe its meaning 
may have been something like “black hole,” a 
feature serving as the apparent locus of ball- 
playing in mythological time, as on Yaxchilan 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 2, Step 7, at G5 (Fig. 
85a). We should note, however, that, when cou- 
pled with the ahaw title, it can also appear as a 
name glyph of Classic period lords (Fig. 85b).'5 
And one example from Lacanha appears after an 
ut-i expression (Fig. 85c), in inexplicable associa- 


Stuart 1981), where ballplaying is depicted, point to similar 
conclusions. That a ballgame would be played at “black hole,” 
a dark subterranean place, is consistent with this notion. 
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Fig. 84 “Fifth sky” place names 


(a) Quirigua Stela C: Ag (after Maudslay 1889-1902: 
pl. 19) 
(b) unprovenanced vessel (after Kerr 1989: 36) 


tion with a “birth” event that we presume to be 
mythological in character. 

The “black hole” compound is occasionally cou- 
pled with a glyph designating a watery environ- 
ment, T95.86: 522v, which also takes the “black” 
affix (Fig. 86a). Both are found on the surface of a 
dish showing supernatural beings in an aquatic 
setting (Fig. 86b). The representation of the water 
displays repeating examples of the same place 
glyph, with the “black” prefix here omitted and 
indicated instead by the darkened interior of the 
main sign. Interestingly, the same glyph is also 
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(c) Palenque Temple of the Foliated Cross, Doorjamb: 
Ag-Bg (unpublished drawing by Linda Schele). 


attested among the large glyphs carved on the 
exterior of Copan Structure 22A, which has 
yielded a number of place signs that may be 
mythical (Fig. 86c). (The building at Copan has 
been identified as a community house, or popol 
nah, to which members of the nobility, each from 
the location on which they are seated, repaired to 
discuss issues of collective interest [Fash et al. 
1992]. This is a useful hypothesis, yet, at the same 
time, difficult to reconcile with the mythological 
nature of the identifiable signs.) 





Fig. 85 The “black hole” place name 


(a) Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 2: C6—G6 
(CMHI 3: 160) 

(b) Quirigua Stela A: Co (after Maudslay 1889-1902: 
pl. 7) 


Another watery locale is named on the vessel 
illustrated in Figure 87. Here the combination 
UUK-HA-NAL follows the verb ut-i and accom- 
panies a scene of eight individuals in chest-high 
water. The text describes the scene by providing a 
date and a verb associated with death, together 
with the ut-i place name formula, which presum- 
ably specifies where the subject died. The presence 
on the vessel of Hunahpu—a figure often depicted 
in the underworld—suggests that Uukha’nal is 
both mythical and chthonic. As F. Robicsek and 
D. Hales note, the watery scene is repeated on 








(c) Lacanha Panel 1: Ms—Ns (after Coe and Benson 
1966: fig. 10-11) 

(d) Dresden Page 43a (after Villacorta and Villacorta 
1930). 


other vessels in the “codex style,” and at least one 
vessel has the Uukha’nal glyph painted on its under- 
side (Robicsek and Hales 1981: 67). It is tempting 
to see such a placement as the functional equivalent 
of locational glyphs found on the basal registers of 
stone monuments, as described in the last chapter. 

One mythological toponym appears almost ex- 
clusively at Palenque (Fig. 88), with two, rare 
occurrences at Piedras Negras and an unidentified 
site, respectively. It is, however, very different in 
composition from the historic toponym of the 
site (see Fig. 32). The compound includes T74: 
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Fig. 86 The “black water” place name 


(a) glyphs from unprovenanced “codex-style” dish 
(after Schele and Miller 1986: pl. 122) 

(b) overall view of unprovenanced “codex-style” dish 
(photo by Justin Kerr) 
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(c) “black water” glyph from the facade of Temple 
22A, Copan (drawing by Barbara Fash, courtesy 
of Copan Mosaics Project). 





Fig. 87 Watery location (after Robicsek and Hales 


1981: 67). 





Fig. 88 Matawil place glyphs 


(a) Palenque Temple of the Foliated Cross, Alfarda: 
B2 (drawing by Linda Schele in Lounsbury 1980: 
fig. 5) 


65.117: 178, ma-ta-wi-la, or Matawil. David 
Stuart (1978: 171) has already noted the connec- 
tion between this compound and deities or de- 
ceased ancestors, but we are now able to revise 
some of his general interpretations. Our present 
opinion is that the glyph is much like the variable 
element at Seibal, which serves both as toponym 
and the main sign of the local Emblem Glyph. 
Evidence from the Tablet of the Temple of the 
Foliated Cross (C11—D12) indicates that the pres- 
ence of the lordly titles, such as the “water 
group” and ahaw epithets, transformed the com- 
pound into an Emblem Glyph of deities (Fig. 
88b). Conversely, it functioned as a toponym in 





(b) Matawil used in Emblem Glyph on the Tablet 
of the Foliated Cross, Palenque: C11 (drawing by 
Linda Schele in Lounsbury 1980: fig. 2). 


the absence of such affixation. Similar shifts be- 
tween title and toponym mark the use of the 
“black hole” compound (see Fig. 85b). 

The Matawil glyph occurs rarely outside the 
Palenque inscriptions. One revealing appearance is 
on a carved lintel from the region of Yaxchilan, 
perhaps more specifically from the largely unex- 
plored site of La Pasadita (Fig. 89). The sculpture 
depicts two individuals, one of whom is drilling 
fire, possibly as part of a divination ritual. The 
inscription confirms this, stating that the event 
was hoch’ah k’ak’, or “he drilled the fire.” Below 
the scene of seated figures, a gaping skeletal ser- 
pent mouth flanks a short text of six glyphs, which 
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Fig. 89 Matawil depicted on looted panel (after photo, 
courtesy of Linda Schele). 





Fig. 90 Matawil in birth expressions, Palenque Temple 
of the Foliated Cross, Alfarda: A1—C1 (drawing by 
Linda Schele in Lounsbury 1980: fig. 5). 


probably continue from the main inscription 
above. This glyph panel names a subsidiary lord, 
or sahal, and ends with the glyph ma-ta-wi. Al- 
though its placement seems odd, we suggest that 
this refers to Matawil, depicted symbolically on 
this lintel by the skeletal mouth, a common mode 
for representing the underworld. 

Earlier we mentioned the apparent practice of 
attaching toponyms to verbs as a means of specify- 
ing the location of an event. The Matawil place 
name behaves in the same way. In several texts, 
particularly those related to the births of deities 
(Lounsbury 1980: 112), the Matawil compound fol- 
lows a birth event, after which occurs the name of 
the deity born on that day (Fig. 90). In addition, 
most of the birth verbs include an earth sign, 


which is “touched” by a human hand, in probable | 


allusion to a metaphor still used by the Chol Maya 
(Lounsbury 1980: 113). Very likely, Matawil is 
where the deities were born, that is, where they 
“touched the earth.”'© In some cases, the place 
name follows a conventional “birth” glyph, a pat- 
tern that recalls verb-location phrasing. 


6 One birth expression, that from the Temple of the Cross 
alfarda, does not conform to the pattern: in this case the deity 
name appears before the Matawil glyph. Nonetheless, this ex- 


But where was Matawil? There are hints from 
the unprovenanced lintel (see Fig. 89), thought by 
Linda Schele to come from Laxtunich or perhaps 
La Pasadita (Lamb and Lamb 1951), that Matawil 
corresponded to an area both enclosed and de- 
fined by skeletal jaws, such as those into which 
Pacal falls on the sarcophagus lid at Palenque 
(Fig. 91). Moreover, we suspect that the pattern 
of place name usage at Palenque recounts a 
unique instance from the Classic period of a “mi- 
gration” legend, a relatively common form of tale 
in Mesoamerica that charts the history of a people 
in terms of movements over a landscape fusing 
real and mythological geography. At Palenque, 
the earliest (indeed mythical) history takes place 
in Matawil, shifts during the Early Classic period 
to Toktan, and then moves to the Lakamha’ place 
mentioned in connection with Late Classic 
events. 

A final mythological place name is one that 
appears with the “black hole, black water” 
toponyms on the so-called Cosmic Plate (Fig. 
92a). It comprises three signs: the number five, 
T538 (possibly representing a flower of some 
sort), and NAL. The inscription of Copan Stela 
C apparently locates this place in the remote, 
mythological past (Fig. 92c), an association consis- 
tent with its appearance on the “Cosmic Plate.” 
The same location may be depicted both glyphi- 
cally and iconographically on an unprovenanced 
vessel dating to the Early Classic period (Fig. 93). 
The text informs us that the name of the drinking 
vessel (A2—B2, u k’aba yuch’ib; Houston, Stuart, 
and Taube 1989) was the HO-T538-NAL. The 
reference is further clarified by the addition after- 
wards of a skeletal bird head (B1), which, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1, alternates with the so-called 
bone sign of the sky-bone compound. The loca- 
tion is represented on the sides of the vessel by a 
head variant of the WITS, or “hill,” sign; inside a 
cleft in the hill are two unidentifiable objects. 
Thus, the name of the vessel is the same as that of 


ample is anomalous and may simply be a “marked” expres- 
sion, which departs from unmarked phrasing for enhanced 
poetic effect. 
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Fig. 91 Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions, 
sarcophagus lid (Robertson 1983: fig. 99). 
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Fig. 92 Mythological place name 


(a) unprovenanced “codex-style” vessel (after Schele 
and Miller 1986: pl. 122) 

(b) glyph from facade of Temple 22a, Copan (drawing 
by Barbara Fash, courtesy of Copan Mosaics 
Project) 


a mythological location. That vessels had per- 
sonal names accords neatly with evidence for 
name designations of stelae and altars. 

Moving away from the Classic period, one of 
the most fascinating contexts of mythological 
place glyphs is found in the Postclassic murals 
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(c) Copan Stela C: A1o—Bio (after drawing by 
Barbara Fash, courtesy of Copan Mosaics 
Project). 


from Santa Rita, Belize. Thomas Gann (1900) 
made excellent copies of these paintings before 
they were destroyed, and in his renderings we find 
several of the place glyphs discussed so far in asso- 
ciation with complex figures of Maya deities (Fig. 
94). The wall painting can be divided into several 
discrete scenes each involving two or more super- 
naturals. Above the figures, some of whom are 





Fig. 93 Vessel showing mythological place name 
(after drawing and photograph supplied by Donald 


Hales). 
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bound with ropes that are held by their compan- 
ions, we find isolated glyphs, usually a date (“1 
Ahau,” “g Ahau,” etc.) and a place glyph. These 
places include UUK-HA-NAL, the “6-Yax- 
Hand” glyph, and the “legs” glyph, which is identi- 
cal to an example from Palenque. Probably the 
places and date glyphs refer to the locations and 
times for the pictured events. Because all of the 
dates are simple Ahau signs with coefficients, it 
has been suggested that these dates may correlate 
with katun endings in the Maya calendar. We 
agree with this interpretation and suggest further 
that the place glyphs tell where the katuns were 
“established,” much in the way locations are em- 
phasized in the katun pages of the Books of 
Chilam Balam. Unlike the Yucatec historical 
chronicles, however, these places do not seem to 
have been historical, in which case the Santa Rita 
murals present us with a mythological landscape 
for the katun cycle. It is of interest that militarism 
is a pervasive theme of these murals. The bound 
captives, the arrows piercing the ground, and the 
Xiuhcoatl figure all attest to a belligerent theme to 
the painting. Perhaps the artists were alluding 
through a visual pun to one of the important mean- 
ings for k’atun in Yucatec Maya: “war, battle.” 


In summary, just as the deities acceded to high 
office or gave birth, so too did they live in spe- 
cific places, ranging from the “fifth sky” to the 
“black hole.” Yet the parallels with the lives of 
Classic Maya lords stop there. On present evi- 
dence, the overlap between human and mytho- 
logical geography would seem to be small: to our 
knowledge—and excepting the unclear reference 
at the unidentified site near Yaxchilan—the only 
certain example is the possible juxtaposition of 
the Copan place name with the “hole, water” 
glyphs on Copan Stela 10. And there the af- 


fixation of the mythological place signs differs 


from other occurrences. In general, then, humans 
did not perform events in the places of supernatu- 
rals; nor, apparently, did deities dwell among the 
Classic Maya. In conceptual terms, their respec- 
tive geographies were kept rigidly apart. But this 
does not mean that mythological places were 
wholly fictitious or imagined. As among the mod- 
ern Quiche Maya, they might simply have taken 
the form of distant hills on the horizon, of places 
regarded as the abode of supernaturals and only 
rarely visited by humans (Dennis Tedlock, per- 
sonal communication, 1988). 
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Fig. 94 Santa Rita murals (Gann 1900: pl. xx1x). 
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CHAPTER 6 


Site Areas and Buildings 


We have referred in passing to possible names of 
places within sites, such as buildings or building 
groups. In this section we expand briefly on this 
subject by pointing out other examples of more 
“specialized” place names and by summarizing 
present knowledge of how buildings were named 
by the Classic Maya. The identifications are based 
on the presence of place name glyphs after verbs, 
a pattern that throws light not only on the names 
of sites, but of areas within them. By studying 
such terms, epigraphers can identify by name cer- 
tain precincts and buildings of Maya cities, as 
well as plot the ritual circuits by Maya rulers as 
they moved from one part of a center to another. 
Some of these names have already been docu- 
mented by David Stuart, who has recognized the 
epithets of building through his studies of dedica- 
tion rites. 

The first example is a mountain place glyph, 
which Piedras Negras Lintel 3 records as the 
burial location of Ruler 4 (Fig. 49b). The glyph 
has the number five followed by the “propeller 
shield” sign, familiar to many as a part of the 
name glyph of the famous Palenque ruler Pacal. 
In fact, it is not a shield, since PAKAL is a very 
different sign that always follows in his name. 
Instead, the sign in question probably represents a 
type of flower, and was read HANAB, the mean- 
ing of which is elusive (Pacal’s name therefore is 
more correctly “Hanab Pacal”). We can fairly eas- 


ily read the place as HO-HANAB-WITS or, 
Hohanabwits. It is possible that the glyph refers 
generally to Piedras Negras; however, there is al- 
ready an acceptable candidate for this sign (see 
Chap. 2). A stronger explanation is that Hohanab- 
wits corresponds to a building within Piedras Ne- 
gras, and perhaps to the very building that en- 
tombs Ruler 4. The key glyph may be the wits 
compound, which serves to distinguish it from 
the mythological location discussed before. Many 
of the place names with this glyph may allude not 
so much to sites, as to specific buildings. The 
analogy of structure to “hill” accords with ethno- 
graphic accounts from the Tzotzil Maya, who 
link the spirits of ancestors with mountains (Vogt 
1976). 

The verb-place name pattern is also attested at 
Tikal, in the inscriptions of katun-ending monu- 
ments in the Twin-pyramid complexes (Fig. 95). 
The structure of these texts is highly regular, inas- 
much as each opens with a katun-ending date and 
a “tun-over-hand” verb, doubtless recording the 
dedication of the tun, or stela (Justeson and 
Mathews 1983). Yet what follows the “tun-over- 
hand” verb and precedes the name of the ruler 
differs from text to text. It is precisely this vari- 
able element that merits closer attention, for we 
suspect it expresses where an event took place 
within the overall site of Tikal. 

The argument has important implications, in 


SI 





Fig. 95 Place names from Twin-pyramid stelae 


(a) Stela 16: B1—B2 (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 
fig. 22) 

(b) Stela 20: A4—A7 (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 
fig. 29) 


that it constitutes evidence for glyphic labeling of 
parts of sites. In the Twin-pyramid inscriptions, 
for example, the variable elements contain the 
wits, “hill, mountain,” glyph. In our opinion, the 
reference is to hills, but of a special sort: those 
constructed by humans. 

Throughout Mesoamerica, architecture could 
stand in metaphoric relationship to mountains, as 
was especially the case among the Aztec (e.g., 
Broda 1987; Townsend 1982). This was no less 
true of the ancient Maya. For example, the archi- 
tectural symbolism of buildings, such as Temple 
22 at Copan, reveals that they were regarded as 
artificial witsob, or mountains (personal observa- 
tion, 1986). WITS logographs, one stacked on 
top of the other, decorate the corners and facades 
of the building; in this iconographic setting, the 
doorway of the building is tantamount to a cave. 
A sculpture from Tonina, Monument 106, con- 
tains a more explicit example showing a ruler 
seated atop the image of a wits; the text informs 
us that the ruler was “seated on the hill,” chum-? 
t-u wits-il (Fig. 96). Accordingly, the mountain 
references at Tikal may well allude to the architec- 
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(c) Stela 22: B2—A3 (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 
fig. 33). 


tural complex associated with the dedication 
stelae. And as a result, the Twin-pyramid com- 
plexes may now be identified as the “X-hills,” the 
X being the element that differentiates one com- 
plex from the other. 

Apart from the Twin-pyramid complexes, a 
monument found in the center of the site may 
specify other locations at Tikal. This sculpture is 
Stela 31, which records, among other things, a 
“tun-over-hand” event that took place at 8.18. 
0.0.0. The next two glyphs locate this event at 
“UUK-Black-K’AN” and “Smoke Mountain” 
(Fig. 97). The text then tells us that the event 
celebrated the completion of the eighteenth 
katun and that the rite occurred “in the land (?)” 
of Curl Nose, one of the rulers of Tikal. The 
pattern is the same as that on the Late Classic 
monuments at Tikal, since “Smoke Mountain” 
was probably the setting for the Period Ending. 

One of the stelae at Tikal is likely to be the 
stone erected on this date. This is Stela 18, with a 
probable date of 8.18.0.0.0 (Fig. 98). The monu- 
ment was recovered from the front of Structure 
sD-—34-Ist, where it had probably been reset 
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Fig. 96 Tonina Monument 106 (after Becquelin and 
Baudez 1982: fig. 175). 
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Fig. 97 Hieroglyphs from Tikal Stela 31: E16-—E20 
(Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: fig. 52). 


from some other location. The only surviving 
fragment of its front shows a ruler sitting on a 
mountain (a variant of the “cauac monster”), with 
a “smoke” sign attached to its forehead. The 
glyphs parallel neatly the “Smoke Mountain” asso- 
ciated with this date on Stela 31. Perhaps “Smoke 
Mountain” was a specific location and possibly a 
building within Tikal. 

Another way the scribe(s) of Stela 31 referred to 
the location of such ceremonies was with the 
“chuen-skull” expression. We have already sug- 
gested that the glyphs following the “chuen-skull” 
glyph refer to specific locations (see previous dis- 
cussion). In the absence of a firm reading of the 
sign, this interpretation remains tentative. Yet, to 
speculate, the “chuen-skull” may signal the exis- 
tence of a long list of locations, many probably (al- 
though not certainly) within the site of Tikal (see 
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Fig. 58). If correctly identified, these place names 
clash with earlier interpretations of them, such as 
Peter Mathews’ identification of one sign as a per- 
sonal name (Mathews 1985). In an interesting pat- 
tern, the verb-with-location and the “chuen-skull” 
expressions appear to be mutually exclusive, indi- 
cating, perhaps, that scribes had at least two ways 
of conveying information about location. 

Another possible reference to an area of a site 
is found at Palenque (Fig. 32). The place name of 
Palenque, Lakamha’, has already been described. 
In two instances, the toponym is modified by a 
series of glyphs, discussed in Chapter 2, includ- 
ing a glyph with the syllables ye-ma-la, the 
head of a quetzal bird (presumably read K’UK’), 
the LAKAM sign, and finally the syllabic com- 
bination wi-tsi for wits (“hill, mountain”). This 
combination, which possibly reads Yemalk’uk’ La- 
kamwits, “Descending Quetzal Big Hill,” occurs 
solely in the Cross Group inscriptions and in 
Temple 18 (Figs. 99a—b). Thus, the mountain 
may simply be the raised area upon which the 
Cross Group, Temple 18, and related structures 
were built (see also the Tablet of the Temple of 
the Sun, D15—N16, in Lounsbury 1980: fig. 3). 
Another possibility is that these more specific 
place glyphs refer to the large hill looming be- 
hind the Cross Group. 

The clearest evidence of “intrasite” references 
comes from Dos Pilas. The Dos Pilas place sign 
(see above) is not the only one in the area, for 
others appear after “tun-over-hand” verbs at the 
site. On Stelae 14 (9.14.0.0.0; Fig. 100) and 15 
(9.14.10.4.0; Fig. 101), for example, one glyph 
includes the -NAL sign and a zoomorphic head 
with a K’IN sign in its forehead; the reading may 
be K’inalha’, “warm or hot water.” In each in- 
stance it precedes the name of the ruler, a struc- 
ture precisely like that on the texts from the 
Twin-pyramid complexes, in which the toponym 
follows a verb and precedes a lord’s name. What 
is doubly interesting is that both Stelae 14 and 15 
lie in an outlying “El Duende” group, about 1 km 
east of the main plaza of Dos Pilas. We strongly 
suspect that K’inalha’ names the El] Duende 
outlier, just as, perhaps, the Dos Pilas place sign 
corresponds to the main plaza. 
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Fig. 98 Tikal Stela 18 (Jones and Satterthwaite 1982: 
fig. 26a). 


Evidence that might confirm the identification 
comes from Stela 15. The monument depicts Dos 
Pilas Ruler 2 (Houston and Mathews 1985), who 


stands on the K’inalha’ glyph. The resemblance to 
other basal registers is sufficient to suggest that 
Dos Pilas is portrayed at El Duende, rather than 
some other part of the site. And where exactly 
was K’inalha’? Approximately 250 m north of the 
E] Duende group issues one of the few springs in 
this sector of Dos Pilas. The axis of the terraces 
and main pyramid of El] Duende are almost pre- 
cisely in alignment with this feature (Fig. 102). It 
is possible that the toponym referred to the 
spring, and the term was later extended to include 
the entire sector to the south. 

The K’inalha’ glyph is found in three other in- 
scriptions at Dos Pilas. Stela 8 contains the most 
complete version, with both the K7IN-NAL sign 
and an “imix monster,” probably a head variant 
for HA (Fig. 103a). K’inalha’ appears after two 
verbs (tun-over-hand and “scattering”) and di- 
rectly before the name of Ruler 2. Evidently, this 
passage refers to rites at 9.14.0.0.0, recorded at the 
beginning of the passage. But this is not the dedica- 
tory date of Stela 8. Rather, it is the date of Stela 
15, at El Duende, suggesting that the phrase on 
Stela 8 commemorates rites that specifically took 
place at K’inalha’, or El Duende. The place name 
also occurs on Stela 1, just after a “scattering” verb 
(Fig. 103b). Although Stela 1 (9.13.15.0.0) is lo- 
cated in the main plaza of Dos Pilas, the text may 
record an event that occurred at E] Duende. Stela 1 
bears the earliest known reference to K’inalha’, so 
the tradition of erecting monuments at El Duende 
may not yet have begun.'7 The final record occurs 
on the recently discovered Panel 19, which appears 
to show that Ruler 3 of Dos Pilas “witnessed” 
events at both El Duende and the Plaza; alterna- 
tively, the “Plaza” glyph may simply be the more 
generalized reference to Dos Pilas, with the preced- 
ing glyph specifying a location within the site. 

Names for buildings or building complexes 
have also been detected in separate work by Stu- 
art, who was among the first to investigate struc- 


17 However, this suggestion cannot be demonstrated, because there are at least three eroded stelae near El] Duende. 
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ture names in Maya script. His methods, how- 
ever, differed from those here. He concentrated 
on a set of verbs that describes events (possibly 
dedication rites involving censing) in or involving 
“houses” (otot). These expressions conform to a 
formula, often invoking the names of temples 
with the phrase u-k’aba y-otot, “the name of the 
house of. . . .” Figure 104 presents a list of possi- 
ble building names identified to date. Many of the 
“temple” names take the suffix -na(h), another 
term for “house,” a pattern especially common at 
Palenque. 


In summary, Maya inscriptions contain specific 
references to the location of rites within sites. Sev- 
eral expressions, including the ut-i phrase and the 


verb-location grouping, provide clues as to the 
location and name of such places. A number of 
toponyms refer to large sectors of a site—the El 
Duende glyph is one such place sign, in which the 
name for a single geographical feature has been 
applied to a more extensive area, including not 
only the eponymous spring but the surrounding 
hills and ravines as well. Other place signs refer 
to single structures or temples. But what is per- 
haps most striking is that, as with “foliage stones/ 
stelae,” the idiom for referring to human construc- 
tions is often a metaphor for “hill.” The geogra- 
phy of the Classic Maya apparently involved a 
conceit in which there existed substantial overlap 
between natural and artificial categories. 
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Fig. 99 Place name from the Cross Group, Palenque 


(a) Temple 18, Doorjamb: D17—D19 (drawing by 
David Stuart) 
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LAKAM wi 





(b) Temple 18 (Schele and Mathews 1979: nos. 413, 
472, 494). 
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Fig. 100 Dos Pilas Stela 14 (drawing by Stephen Fig. 101 Dos Pilas Stela 15 (drawing by Stephen 
Houston). Houston). 
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Fig. 103 Place names from Dos Pilas 


(a) Stela 8: H6-I6 (unpublished drawing by Ian 
Graham) 
(b) Stela 1: As (drawing from original) 





Fig. 104 A selection of building names 


(a) Palenque Temple of the Inscriptions, F Panel: T11 
(after drawing by Linda Schele) 

(b) Palenque Tablet of the 96 Glyphs: F6 (drawing 
by Linda Schele) 

(c) Palenque Temple of the Cross, East Jamb: Ar 
(drawing by David Stuart) 

(d) Palenque Temple of the Foliated Cross, Alfarda: 
Hi (after drawing by Linda Schele in Lounsbury 
1980: fig. 5) 

(e) Palenque Temple of the Foliated Cross, Doorjamb: 
B7 (after drawing by Linda Schele) 


(f) Palenque Temple of the Sun, Alfarda: H1 (after 
drawing by Linda Schele in Lounsbury 1980: 
fig. 7) 

(g) Palenque Palace Tablet: Q14 (after drawing by 
Linda Schele) 

(h) Yaxchilan Hieroglyphic Stairway 3: Brb (after 
CMHI 3: 170) 

(i) Yaxchilan Lintel 23: M6 (after CMHI 3: 136) 

(j) Yaxchilan Lintel 21: B7 (after CMHI 3: 49) 

(k) Yaxchilan Lintel 31: Is, J5 (after CMHI 3: 71). 
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Fig. 105 Upper text on Dos Pilas Stela 15 (drawing 
by Stephen Houston). 


CHAPTER 7 


Place Names in Maya Texts: Two Case Studies 


Preceding sections of this study have been con- 
cerned with the identification of specific place 
glyphs in Maya inscriptions. But the recognition 
of place names is only the first step toward under- 
standing their broader significance in Maya texts. 
In this section we show how the identification of 
place names helps elucidate not only the readings 
of certain inscriptions, but the ritual and political 
events recorded by the Maya. 

Our first case study is Stela 15 from El 
Duende, Dos Pilas (Fig. 105). Stela 15 is chiefly 
distinguished by the pristine condition of its carv- 
ing and by its basal glyph, read K’inalha’, proba- 
bly referring to the main architectural complex at 
E] Duende. Moreover, the inscription above the 
portrait of Ruler 2 is unusual in that it contains 
five distinct place names, each in association with 
a different event. 

The inscription opens with a Long Count date 
of 9.14.10.0.0, falling on the Calendar Round 5 
Ahau 3 Mac. The initial verb at A7 reads, roughly, 
“he cast drops,” and the location is specified imme- 
diately after, at B7. The subject of the event is 
Ruler 2, the “Divine Lord of Dos Pilas.” Like the 
place names of Dos Pilas and E] Duende, the place 
sign at B7 is based on the logograph HA. Its distin- 


'8 According to Nikolai Grube and Linda Schele, the sign 
refers generally to “plazas,” an identification based on its 
occurrence at Machaquila (see above). The idea is an interest- 


guishing quatrefoil element resembles a toponym 
mentioned both at Machaquila and on Stela 8 from 
Seibal (see Fig. 37). As an iconographic element, 
the quatrefoil image is even more widespread, ap- 
pearing, for example, at Copan, where it supports 
the feet of Ruler 16 (“Yax Pac”) on the sculpted 
jambs of Temple 18. Whether the glyph signifies a 
specific location is unclear, especially in light of its 
broad distribution. "8 

The second passage of the inscription (Blocks 
C1-D4) begins with the verb naw-ah, “was 
adorned” (Bricker 1986: 195). The subject is some- 
thing owned or possessed by “Smoke G1,” a nick- 
name for a locally important deity. The next sen- 
tence consists of ut-i and the place glyph for 
Seibal, probably specifying where the object was 
adorned. Next comes a passage describing the 
erection of a lakamtun, or “large stone” (the an- 
cient term for “stela”) of “Smoke G1,” followed 
by ut-i (at D6) and the cleft hill place name of 
Aguateca (E1). Presumably, a stela (yet to be 
found) was dedicated at Aguateca on the same 
day as the Seibal “adornment” ceremony and 
Ruler 2’s casting of drops, possibly of blood (Stu- 
art 1988a). 

The closing section of the inscription (E2—F4) 


ing one, but it cannot be proven without a precise phonetic 
decipherment. 


QI 


tells us that eighty days after these events, on 7 
Ahau 3 Kayab, Ruler 2 dedicated a stone at El 
Duende. The stone is surely Stela 15 itself. Fi- 
nally, the text ends (at Es—F6) by mentioning a 
ritual dance (Nikolai Grube, personal communica- 
tion, 1990), followed by ut-i and the Dos Pilas 
place glyph (F6), noting where the dance took 
place. Taken as a whole, Stela 15 with its five 
place glyphs clearly illustrates the importance of 
location in the record of dedicatory rituals. Each 
event is explicitly linked with a toponym, even if 
the personal name of the actor or protagonist 1s 
omitted. 

Our second brief case study is Hieroglyphic 
Stairway 1 of Seibal (Fig. 106). According to 
dates and toponyms on the monument, it appears 
that Ruler 4 of Dos Pilas scattered at two different 
locations—once at Seibal, and then two days later 
at Tamarindito. The distance between Seibal and 
Tamarindito is such that Ruler 4 was probably 
moving at a fast pace, since the sites are located a 


days’ hike from one another. The inscription has 
two other implications, one being that Classic rul- 
ers described circuits, performing rituals at subor- 
dinate sites (Houston and Stuart n.d.), the other 
that Ruler 4 exercised sway over a site that was 
soon to wage war on him (Houston and Mathews 
1985). 

By tracing the movements of people and events 
in this way, we see at Dos Pilas and Seibal how 
place glyphs can add a previously unknown physi- 
cal dimension to narrative records, whether ritual 
or historical in nature. Yet it is always important 
to remember that these inscriptions are “court re- 
ports” that chronicle the official movements and 
actions of Maya rulers, regardless of whether they 
were in fact present. In any event, we realize that 
the study of such place references in Maya inscrip- 
tions is only beginning, and are hopeful that such 
information will be of use to the epigrapher and 
archaeologist alike. 





Fig. 106 Texts from Seibal Hieroglyphic Stairway 1 


(a) P2b—R2, V2a—W1, at an event taking place at 
9.15.14.17.18 (after unpublished drawing by Ian 
Graham) 


Q2 


(b) X1a—W2, Y1—Zz2, at an event taking place at 
9.15.15.0.0 (after unpublished drawing by Ian 
Graham). 


Conclusions 


Place names were central to the symbol systems 
of ancient Mesoamerica. Indeed, the hieroglyphic 
writing of Central Mexican cultures dealt with 
very little else. In this paper we have presented 
evidence that such place glyphs are equally com- 
mon in Maya script, and not in the form of Em- 
blem Glyphs, as some epigraphers have sup- 
posed. Figure 107 presents a map showing the 
Classic sites as the ancient Maya themselves 
would have labeled them. 

The proposed place glyphs consistently follow 
an expression signifying “it happened,” as well as 
a possible locative statement meaning “within.” 
The locative appears to be optional, much like 
locatives in the “shell-star” war event. In addi- 
tion, we have developed and defended the propo- 
sition that these compounds vary by site rather 
than by polity, and that they constitute true 
toponyms, or place names. A _ probable para- 
phrase of the expression is, “it happened within 
X,” with X being a specific location. Some exam- 
ples suggest X as a specific place within a site. 
The event to which the expression refers appears 
before, in a separate and larger sentence. 

The relation between Emblem Glyphs and 
toponyms remains indistinct. Some, but perhaps 
not all Emblem Glyph main signs probably origi- 
nated as place names. The best examples of this 
come from Tikal and Yaxha, where the main 
signs of the local Emblems consistently appear 
after ut-i. But in those cases where the main sign 
is distinct from the true place name, as at Dos 


Pilas, Aguateca, and Palenque, it is perhaps be- 
cause the places formed part of larger polities 
made up of more than one large center. In histori- 
cal perspective, specific place names might have 
enjoyed greater use than Emblem Glyphs during 
the first part of the Early Classic period, as ap- 
pears to have been true at Tikal. The simulta- 
neous use of toponym and Emblem Glyph in a 
single clause is a relatively late innovation that 
perhaps reflects the growth of polities to a point 
where they incorporated additional major centers 
(Houston 1993). 

The presence of “true” place names in the in- 
scriptions relates also to the question of how sites 
were identified and subdivided within by the Clas- 
sic Maya. Evidence from Dos Pilas and Palenque 
provides faint suggestions of internal subdivision, 
yet the contexts in which these references appear 
seem ambiguous at the present time. At the very 
least, Classic Period scribes probably recorded the 
names of sites in addition to identifying individ- 
ual structures and the persons who commissioned 
them. 

In a number of instances we have identified 
toponyms that are phonetically transparent, but 
semantically obscure. Examples include those 
from Naranjo (ma-xa-ma) and Copan (OX-wi- 
ti-ki). We suspect that, as with many place 
names, these words are of great antiquity, with 
origins deep in the Preclassic era. Possibly even 
the Late Classic Maya did not understand them. 

The proposals in this report are not conclusive 
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findings. Rather, they are offered as suggestions 
warranting further discussion by Mayanists. Many 
details of syntax and meaning in the texts de- 
scribed here still need to be clarified, as do a num- 
ber of possible place glyphs omitted from consider- 
ation. Yet the evidence for the existence of Classic 
Maya place names seems strong, to say nothing of 
the important need they would seem to fill in the 
Maya inscriptional record. The priority of future 
work must be to decipher the remaining place ref- 
erences so as to determine their nature once and for 
all, and to interpret more precisely the hiero- 
glyphic compounds that accompany them. 


In closing, we would like to emphasize that 
these preliminary data on Maya place glyphs have 
the potential to address questions that go far be- 
yond mere epigraphic concerns. Decipherments 
seldom are important for their own sake but are 
significant for what they might someday tell us 
about ancient Maya society, politics, religion, and 
history. In the case of place names we gain in- 
sights into how the Maya named and structured 
landscapes. What remains for the future is an inte- 
gration of such emic geographical concepts with 
the etic patterns documented by settlement pat- 
tern archaeology. 
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